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®T WAS an ancient Orien- 
¢ tal sage who said that 
“For woman to be 
without ability is her 
virtue.” The modern 
Wu Ting Fang said, 
“The Chinese women 
have been kept in the 
house so long hy force of custom that they 
are pale and very thin, or else stout and 
very fat from lack of exercise, but they 
are beginning now to get out of doors.” 
Verily, the path of the emancipated feet 
is full of perils, but it leads to sure tri- 
umphs. 

Minister Wu saw what we of the West 
are slow to learn, that the new woman of 
the old East has arrived, even though it 
be “without your American spirit and in- 
dependence,” and that she is, after the 
manner of her kind, to have her say in the 
outcome of that chaos known as the Ori- 
. ental situation. 
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We have heard of the new order in the 
Orient, and we have become remotely:.in- 
terested in Eastern politics and railroads 
and mines and armies and battleships and 
schools and newspapers and commerce 
and embryonic constitutions. What we 
have overlooked is. the fact that the com- 
position of Oriental humanity itself is be- 
ing transformed by the coming of this new 
creature, with her possibilities of intelli- 
gent co-operation in the work of her side 
of the world. 

Three-fifths of the people in the world 
live between Suez and Saghalian, and for 
forty centuries the female half of this 
majority has been bought and sold as 
personal property of the lords of creation. 
If a nation may rise no higher than its 
ideals of womanhood, it is not strange that 
stagnation and darkest night have waited 
for the morning star of the new woman- 
hood. No greater transformation takes 
place in the East to-day than that in the 
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life of its women and the homes of its 
people. 

Race prejudice is common to mankind 
—and womankind, too. Some reader of 
this page will be unable to divorce this 
question from personal prejudices against 
the almond eyes and darkened skins, for- 
getting that this new woman is by birth- 
right as much Queer of the East as is the 
cultured American graduate mistress of 
the West. If the women of the West have 
little concern for the lives, and less inter- 
est in the welfare of their sisters across 
the Pacific, the reason may be found in an 
ignorance as profound as it is uncon- 
scious. 
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Two American men, returning exiles 
from the Orient, encountered on the train 
a hevy of American High School girls, 
fresh and fair and good to see. “Just look 
at them,” groaned one of the exiles, ‘‘and 
think of the stupid wooden-faced young 
women over there!” “Yes, but you for- 
get that these girls have two- thousand 
years the start,” replied the other pilgrim. 
“Give the wooden-faced girls a chance, 
and they will make good yet.” Some ex- 
perience as a teacher of wooden-faced 
humanity had opened the eyes of this man 
to possibilities unsuspected by the inex- 
perienced. 

The wooden face is the net result of 
about fifty centuries of submerged living, 
and the miracle of humanity is that a gen- 
eration or two of training may replace it 
with features expressive and refined. We 
of the West, Western, can never know 
more than a hint of the depth of that sub- 
mersion. We read the ages of despair that 
have accumulated in the impassive Chi- 
nese face of bronze. We note the down- 
east slave of an Arab tyrant with his 
power to divorce at will and without cause. 
We have heard of the harems of Persia, 
the Zenanas of India, and vague rumors 
have reached us of the Yoshiwara of 
Japan. We have indulged in a few cheap 
thrills over veiled Mohammedan slavery 
and the horrors of child-widowhood and 
the torture of bound feet and the crushing 
toil of oar and spade. 

Perhaps we have flitted through the Far 
East on some globe-trotting round of so- 
cial stunts, and while the steamer dropped 
anchor in some Japanese port, we have 
seen a line of nearly naked human ani- 
mals, male and female, crawl up a bamboo 
staging by the ship’s side and pass coal 
all day and all night, while indecency and 
degradation and moral filth ran _ riot. 
Perhaps we paused long enough in our 
record-breaking circuit of the earth to 
notice the bright eyes of little children 
and the wizen faces of old women, and 
for a brief moment we wondered whether 
they were really human or not, and then 
we straightway lost our sense of humanity 
and thanked God that we were created 
human beings and not as one of _ these 
Orientals. When we got back to God’s 
country we regaled our friends with expert 
testimony concerning the unhuman quali- 
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ties of the women of the East; then we 
complacently and forever closed our 
minds, for have we not been on the ground 
and seen for ourselves? Verily, we white 
folks are the world’s last hope, and wis- 
dom will die with us! 

What we of the all-knowing have missed 
is the very meat of the whole Eastern 
problem. The control of Korea and the 
military power of Japan are insignificant. 
It’s a question of a new heaven and a 
new earth. With the fall of Peking in 
1900 perished forever the old order. The 
one issue now is that of the brand and 
quality of civilization that is to take the 
place of the former things that have passed 
away. What kind of home life and educa- 
tional institutions and military forces and 
commercial usage and journalistic enter- 
prize and social customs are to be woven 
into the fabric of the new Orient? 

What has the new woman to do with 
this? Everything. The old civilization 
was man-made, the new will be a col- 
laboration. The outworn system was 
founded upon exclusively masculine 
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methods, and it fell. The new is to be 
worked out by men and women together, 
and it is already a new evidence that it is 
not good for man to be alone. Man-made 
society was coarse and brutal, and the se- 
clusion of woman has ever been an un- 
mixed evil. 

This much is certain. The microbe of 
civilization has found its way into the 
mind of Oriental womanhood, and it is 
too late to talk of antidotes. There is no 
antidote for the innate tendency to pro- 
gress, when once it is aroused. The native 
human forces that produced a Joan of Arc 
and a Mary, Queen of Scots, will raise 
up women in the Orient who will do their 
full share in working out to some sane 
issue the chaos of the East. It is no idle 
portent that to-day a woman guides the 
hand that signs the edicts of the new order 
in old China. 

After all, the inner life is the same 
everywhere. It is the outer form that must 
be re-made. ‘The gaze of a mother look- 
ing into the face of her babe is ever the 
same, be the color and features what they 
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may. The Madonna of mankind lived in 
every land. The Chinese mother sings her 
baby to sleep with: 


“My little baby, little boy blue, 

Is sweet as sugar and cinnamon, too; 

Isn’t this little darling of ours 

Sweeter than dates and cinnamon flow- 
ers ?” 


She cannot be so very different from her 
distant relatives across the sea. 

For that matter, the babies themselves 
are very much alike. A Hindu baby opens 
its mouth at the same appalling angle 
and screams away with the same dis- 
tracting howl as that which gives rise to 
unprintable things in the heart of the 
Anglo-Saxon father. Not for any man 
could the nocturnal voice of that infant 
crying in the next room identify the crier 
as his own or the child of an African chief 
—unless the mother were called in _ to 
judge. No mother yet but knew the wail 
of her own baby, and Oriental mothers 
are no different from the rest. 

The Oriental woman is misjudged 
when she is measured by the standards of 
the West. Because the ladies of Japan 
smile and drink tea and are experts with 
a fan, they are compared with the gradu- 
ates of Vassar and Bryn Mawr. But be- 
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tween the illiterate woman of the wooden 
face and the refined product of the best of 
civilization, is a great gulf fixed, that can- 
not be bridged by dress patterns and cos- 
metics and picture hats. How small has 
been the life of the smiling child of the 
Orient, few of us can ever faintly under- 
stand. 

The tea ladies of Japan do smile, and 
they are dainty and even “cute,” but the 
smile is the expression of a nation’s strug- 
gle to hide the bitter grind of a narrow 
life and show a cheerful courage in the 
face of hopeless despair. All things in 
Japan are not what they seem, and the 
butterfly women of that little show-win- 
dow country have their burdens and their 
tears, and they bear them as do the women 
of every land. When ten thousand women 
subscribe their hair to make cables to 
build temples, they are but preparing for 
fellowship in the world-old woman’s im- 
pulse for making sacrifice for religion. 
They will need no initiation into the arts 
and wiles of the guilds and aid societies 
of the West. When the dainty maiden of 
painted cheeks and pyramid hair, with 
compound bows and multiplied smiles, 
serves a tid-bit breakfast in a paper house 
hotel in the interior Japanese city, the be- 
wildered guest feels that all life is a 
water-color with cherry blossoms and 
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lacquer and cloissonaise and temples and 
pagodas and flocks of fairies to bow and 
smile and wait on every wish, and he set- 
tles back and reflects that the East has 
charms to soothe the savage Western 
breast—and it has. 

But back of all this brave show on the 
surface is a pitiful emptiness and shallow 
intelligence deserving credit for making a 
good display of the material at hand. It’s 
fascinating, and it’s pathetic. These wo- 
men smiled when they sent their men to 
Port Arthur, they smiled when they. re- 
ceived them back again, torn and broken 
and dead, but their hearts ached and bied 
just like women’s hearts everywhere. 

To these brave little women, the new 
womanhood is coming with its _ better 
things. New ambitions are stirring the 
hearts of the maidens who have smiled 
their way through ages of emptiness and 
bowed themselves through seas of trouble. 
There is a new fire in the almond eye and 
a new energy in the shuffling step, and the 
kimona women of Japan are organizing 
societies and planning activities just like 
their wide-eyed sisters of the West. The 
efficiency and endurance and courage of 
the Japanese nurses won the admiration 
of the world three years ago. They gave 


themselves to their country and _ their 
earnings to the war fund, and now they 
are bending their backs to the burdens 
of the new Japan as bravely as their 
brown brothers. 

Nowhere has the new womanhood made 
greater progress than in China. With the 
unbinding of the feet has come an un- 
shackling of the minds and hearts of 
Chinese women. From the old days when 
woman, without even a personal name, 
was ‘but a bit of property, to the day of 
women’s colleges and girls’ finishing 
schools, is a far cry, but certain it is that 
China has discovered the new woman, and 
that she has come to stay. She has brains 
and heart and energy and influence, and 
she is using them all. From the empress 
dowager, who rules the administration, 
down to the sampan woman, who, after the 
manner of her sex, rules the roost as it is 
paddled about, the women of China are 
coming to their kingdom, and they wil! 
wield an increasing power in the new 
civilization of the old empire. 

It is not without significance that China 
has the only exclusive daily newspaper in 
the world, and that women’s reading clubs 
are springing up in many provincial capi- 
tals. If the women cannot read, some one 
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reads to them, so intent are they on keep- 
ing abreast with the progress of their 
times. Old women, wrinkled and grey, 
are undertaking the task of learning the 
five thousand characters that make up the 
Chinese alphabet. Young women are be- 
ing trained in the same courses as the 
young men. 

The first Egyptian woman to receive a 
college degree was graduated with a B. A. 
last spring. The High School graduates 
of the Philippines are taking rank with 
the men of their classes. Widow mar- 
riages, in India, i. e., the marriage of girls 
widowed in infancy, are increasing, and 
have reached the highest caste. A Hindu 
nobleman has built and endowed a hospi- 
tal (the Kalyani) as a memorial to his 
mother, and the institution is devoted ex- 
clusively to the relief of suffering among 
women and children. Formerly the blind 
girls of China were often drowned; now 
they may be sent to institutions for the 
education of the blind. 

Whether or not the constitution follows 
the flag, it is certain that the bacillus of 
freedom thrives under its folds, and the 
blood of the Filipino women is peculiarly 
subject to inoculation. The new woman 
has found in the Philippines an open 
field for her progress. 

There was good material here with 
which to begin. ‘These ignorantes and 
taos, barefooted though they be, are in 
splendid contrast with the veiled slaves of 
Persia, and the crippled burden bearers of 
China, or Japan. Straight-shouldered, 
clear eyed, frank of face, they stand erect 
and meet the world with honest candor 
that offers no apology and asks no favors. 
The women of the “gente baja” are more 
industrious than their husbands and 
brothers, and in charm of manner and 
social grace, the senoritas of the better 
classes have no superiors. 

These plebeian women are often mis- 
judged. From the primitive pre-Spanish 
days when savage feasts were presided over 
by female priestesses down to the begin- 
ning of the new era ten years ago, almost 
nothing was done to educate or uplift 
them, and their good qualities to-day are 
more the result of natural endowment 
than of any training of the church or 
help from environment. Betelnut and 
cigarettes are not in fashion among the 


better classes of women on this side the 
Pacific, but after all, betelnut may not be 
so different from chewing gum, and as for 
cigarettes, what shall we say when the ex- 
ample of smoking in public was set in 
Manila by some of the so-called first ladies 
of the land that rule the Philippines? 

This barefoot woman has her good 
qualities. She is patient, she is generous, 
she is hospitable. She is kindhearted and 
affectionate with her children. Americans 
have spent months in the islands without. 
hearing the cry of a child. That half the 
children die the first year is due to ig- 
norance and neglect on the part of those 
who should have taught the mothers bet- 
ter. Mistaken kindness overfeeds the 
babies, and the babies die, and when the 
little pasteboard coffin is wrapped with 
the colored cotton and carried away to 
the church, and then to the cemetery, there 
is grief, heartbreaking human grief, just 
as there is anywhere else when the baby 
dies. But the new womanhood of the 
Philippines is changing this, and out from 
the public schools and the Mission train- 
ing schools and the hospitals is coming a 
new generation of trained nurses and 
young women fitted for intelligent mother- 
hood and successful child raising. 

The Filipino woman is social if she is 
anything, and she is an expert in the arts 
of charming the willing and easy-going 
hombre who basks in her presence and 
dangles on her smiles and glances. Her 
love letters read like fairy tales, and at 
every social function she shines as a star 
of first magnitude. 

If a people may be judged by its re- 
creations, a native “baile” has merits of 
its own. An empty “casco” up the river 
one night served as ball-room, decorated 
with rudder handle and two fighting cocks 
arranged on the thatch-covering of the 
after-part of the boat. The “band” fur- 
nished the music. There was a tuba made 
of a big joint of bamboo. Like the im- 
mortal orator, Puff, of school-boy days, it 
had two notes in its voice, and when it 
was not busy with one it sounded the 
other. The tune part of the noise came 
from some sort of fiddle, the one with the 
cat in it, presumably, and there were two 
or three other tooters and squeakers that 
kept fair time, if the tune were awry. By 
the light of the cocoanut oil lamps, the 
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company tripped toes that were light, if 
not fantastic. 

The center of attraction was a brown- 
eyed maiden, possessed of perhaps sixteen 
summers. Happy and plump and free, 
she danced with a lithesomeness that was 
fair to see. Her costume outdid the most 
daring creation of the Western butterflies 
of the ball room, for not only was she 
decollete half way to her waist, but her 
gown was as-short at one end as the other. 
Since her feet looked as well as her shoul- 
ders, what was the difference anyway? No 
doubt she had less need for bromo seltzer 
the next day than some of her whiter sis- 
ters of the West. 

Back of all this discussion lies the un- 
answered major question of Oriental wom- 
anhood. Woman is essentially a moral 
creature, if she really is woman and not 
a child or a ghastly wreck of demoralized 
female humanity. ‘“‘The women of the 
East are deficient in moral sense,’ say 
the men of the West, who have lived in 
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the East and presumably know whereof 
they speak. Kipling’s “East of Suez” has 
been mistaken for the code of Oriental 
morals, and many a man has failed to 
find the best in the East just because he 
has taken along with him the false stand- 
ards of a few so-called men who have never 
lifted a finger to make the Oriental best 
any better than the worst. 

Life in the Orient and in the Philip- 
pines is at low tension. Nervous energy 
is of less voltage, all standards of life are 
relaxed. Work and play and dissipation 
are less serious matters than in the West. 
No Filipino works himself to death, nor 
does he play himself into nervous prostra- 
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tion. Neither does he follow dissipation 
to the point of exhaustion. If he fails 
to break all record in industrial achieve- 
ment, it is “no importa.” If he does not 
win the championship game, it is also 
“no importa.” And-if he does not live up 
to the ten commandments all the time, it 
is still “no importa.” And what is to the 
point here, if his sister fails in the same 
way, it is still “no importa.” 

This is not saying that the Filipino 
women are immoral. ‘They are no more 
immoral than their whiter sisters in the 
United States. But they are more frank 
and less ashamed, and they accept the 
facts of life as they appear, with less pru- 
dishness and more naturalness. They have 
hearts that beat as true as the hearts of 
women everywhere, and their capacity for 
self-sacrifice and suffering is not lessened 
by absence of artificiality. 

The heavy villain’s part on this stage is 
not played by Oriental women, but by 
Western men. It certainly ill-becomes the 
infrequent careless American from the 
Far East to speak ill of the society which 
he has found so desirable as to adopt it 
for his own during his residence there. 
And of the women who have been parties 
to this international compact, it may be 
said that they have deported themselves 
quite as well as their whiter partners, and 
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that they have succeeded better in retain- 
ing the self-respect and poise that with 
their wretched “amigos” have gone down 
in the wreck of manhood, “where there 
ain’t no ten commandments.” 

Women’s clubs, being organized every- 
where in the East, are evidence of- the 
coming of this new creature who is not 
property but personality raised to its high- 
est efficiency. The Filipinos plan by day 
and dream by night of the good time com- 
ing when their own flag shall fly over the 
Ayuntamiento. The Filipino women have 
banded themselves together to help the 
cause along by discussion of public and 
patriotic questions. When the day of in- 
dependence does dawn in the Philippines 
there will not be wanting a Filipino Betsy 
Ross to make the first flag, though it is 
more likely that the flag will be ready long 
before the Filipinos. - 

That no nation has become great with- 
out an exalted ideal of womanhood is ex- 
planation of the long night of Oriental 
apathy and degradation. But there is 
hope and promise in the dawn of a day 
of new uplift and power. The star of the 
new womanhood of the Orient hangs in 
the East, and these mothers of Oriental 
men will do their full share in the solv- 
ing of the big problems that come with 
the sunrise. 
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“ONE OF THEM MUST BE A KING, AND THE OTHER HIS GRAND VIZIER.” 











Drawing by the Author. 
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Mr. Barnett Franklin, who is not unknown to the readers of Overland Monthly, 
has contributed a treatise that deals with a problem which has for years confronted 
the theatre-goer. Mr. Franklin has made an academic study of this question, and 
has brought to the subject all the acquired knowledge begotten through a _ long 
career as a theatrical critic. It may be that to some people Mr. Franklin’s deduc- 
tions may seem flippant, but it is not the author’s intention to, in any way, wound 
the sensibilities of his readers by a trivial treatment of a subject so important to 
the daily life of the theatre-patronizing public. It is the intention of the publishers 
to gwe monthly Mr. Franklin’s views on Dramatic Events and phases of Stage Life 
which will be handled in his usual inimitable manner. 
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the two as—well, the ingenious simile that 
occurred to me a moment ago has taken 
wings. 

Comic operas, I would state to the un- 
initiated, appear to differ one from the 
other, but in reality they are all alike. 
The same may be set down for musical 
comedies. The proverbial peas of the pod 
do not bear a more striking family resem- 
blance. Comic operas and musical come- 
dies are always designed in the style of 
architecture peculiar to their kinds. Tra- 
dition demands it, and tradition is an 
awful thing to overthrow. 


good, old comic opera 
~ the kind that Gil- 
bert and Sullivan in- 
vented—is assuredly 
on the wane. Gently, 
yet firmly, is it being 
escorted to the dark, 
dank cavern of Oblivion. Another Rich- 
mond is in the field; the game of evolu- 
tion, making for better or for worse, has 
gotten in its deadly work, and the suc- 
cessor of comic opera has already in- 
trenched itself in the good graces of the 
public—or, at least, the play-going pub- The action of a comic opera is always 
lie. laid in a foreign country. This is an in- 

This new rival is called musical com-  violable rule. The musical comedy may 
edy. Now, if your acquaintance with the have dear old Broadway or Narragansett 
theatre be not particularly great, it is not for its setting—indeed, it frequently does 
likely that you are familiar with the —but never the comic opera. Japan, In- 








vast differences between these two forms 
of footlight entertainment. But to 
the hardened. follower of things theat- 
vical, there is as much dissimilarity in 


dia, Afghanistan, Bolivia, Sululand, Siam 
—these are the places that the librettist. 
casts a weather optic upon when he starts 
the construction of his opera. And the 
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further away the foreign land may be, and 
the less known about it, the better. In 
fact, if the comic operasmith should hap- 
pen to chance upon a country that has 
not been used before for his purpose by 
a brother in crime, he has indeed done 
well. It is the strongest mark of origi- 
nality with which he can invest his opera, 
and the one thing that will distinguish it 
from the others. Naturally, he works 
hard to find such a place, but it is a sorry 
task, for the field has been well-nigh 
completely explored. Yet, if he should 
accomplish the impossible—why, his for- 
tune is made. He has coralled the market 
and may dictate terms to the “syndicate.” 

The next thing on the programme is the 
mapping out of the characters. This is 
the simplest sort of a proposition, for they 
are always the same. Of course, the most 
important personage in a comic opera is 
the coniedian, and there are always two 
of him. One of them must be a king and 
the other his grand vizier. The king is 
generally very short—both physically and 
financially (deuced clevah, isn’t it?)—and 
his vizier is exceedingly tall. Sometimes 
the king is the more elongated, and the 
vizier the more abbreviated of the two, 
but the comparison as regards height 
must be there. This scheme is never de- 
parted from. 

The king’s sole object in life is to 
dodge creditors and bemoan the fact that 
there is nothing in the royal exchequer but 
two white chips. It is the grand vizier’s 
business to devise ingenious ways to re- 
plenish the said exchequer. Since these 
schemes never bear fruit, it often occa- 
sions wonder as to where the king secures 
the wherewithal to work himself into a 
continual condition of inebriety, for a 
comic opera ruler is rarely sober. Occa- 
sionally he may brace up sufficiently long 
to sing a topical song, and you would 
never suspect there was anything the 
matter with him, but, bless you, the mo- 
ment the audience has expressed no fur- 
ther desire for encores, he becomes pos- 
sessed of a bad attack of hiccoughs and 
staggers most scandalously. 

Now, in a musical comedy the comedian 
is rarely plural, and never a king. He is 
generally a vagabond-adventurer, but he is 
such a jolly sort of a euss that one doesn’t 
mind in the least. Every one on the stage 
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likes him, too, in spite of his ragged raglan 
and frazzled linen. He has but to say in 
that unctuous manner of his: “Come 
hither, goils,” and straightway an octet of 
the most ample maidens that happen to 
be loafing around at that particular mo- 
ment will encircle him  affectionately— 


four brunettes on one side and four 
blondes on the other—while he sings 


something about the Great White Lane 
in a pronounced nasal tone. 

Like the comic opera king, he sings 
topically, but here the resemblance ceases. 
The musical comedy comedian is popular 
to an extraordinary degree with the ladies 
—the comic opera comedian never is. 
True, they may, so to speak, jolly him 
along for a time, but they always desert 
him at the last and marry the gallant sol- 
diers of his army. No American heiress 
would think of throwing over a real live 
king for a mere soldier lad who never has 
anything better to say than: “Behold! 
here he comes,” but the fair sex always 
was a tough problem. Alack, the comic 
opera king never meets an American 
heiress, and he is always forced to marry 
at the end an atrocious-looking female 
with green hair and a nose seven inches 
long. And the king, although he is no 
blue-ribbon beauty prize himself, has a 
certain amount of taste as regards pul- 
chritude and is particularly averse to 
leading the lady of the emerald coiffure 
to the altar. But it is the librettist’s will 
and the king bows to the inevitable. 

The prima donna of a comic opera oc- 
cupies the next important position to the 
comedian. Not in her opinion, of 
course—she has a few ideas of her own as 
to who is the main proposition of the 
show, well, I guess yes! She is always 
the belle of the town, is she, and she is 
always telling or singing you about it. 
You may differ from her in this judgment 
of her looks, for, with the kind assist- 
ance of your opera-glasses, you can easily 
discover at least a score of members of 
the merry-merry who have her decidedly 
outdistanced as regards physical charms. 
But no matter; she keeps on telling you 
about it to the final curtain-drop. And 
the merry village maidens are discreet 
enough to keep their opinions on this score 
to themselves—if, indeed, as I have some- 
times doubted, they have any opinions. 
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“THE PRIMADONNA IS ALWAYS TELLING 
OR SINGING YOU ABOUT HERSELF.” 


They never express one during the entire 
action of the opera. When they hear the 
village belle tripping blithely along off- 
stage, getting ready for her entrance, they 
form themselves into two triangular 
wedges, and the prima donna trips blithe- 
ly between them, a little disdainfully, I 
am sad to say—she oughtn’t to, for they 
are loyal little persons—advances to the 
footlights, gets in the road of the spot- 
light, and sings. She warbles the before- 
mentioned information that she is the vil- 
lage belle, and the chorus, no matter what 
we or it may think about it, audibly 
agrees with her, for at the proper moment 
it unanimously warbles back: “She is the 
village belle.” 

The village belle is always made love 
to by the king, because, foxy old duck, he 
knows her secret, ha, ha! She is not the 
simple village belle she has cracked herself 
down to be, but the daughter of some old 
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duffer who discarded her in her infancy, 
and then later tried to make amends by 
leaving her a bundle of Government bonds 
in an iron box. But the prima donna, for 
some occult reason, does not know her own 
secret. The king does, and that is why 
he learns to love her. But he does not 
win her, ah, no. It is impossible for him, 
as previously stated, to create anything 
approaching an amorous ardor on the part 
of those of the feminine gender. The 
prima donna merely laughs at his advances 
and sometimes, by way of repartee, deals 
him a ringing slap in the cheek. This is 
what is called a “humorous situation” in 
comic opera. The king keeps the secret of 
her life until just before the final curtain, 
when he reforms. Why he doesn’t use a 
little nitro-glycerine on the iron box in the 
meantime is not quite clear, but this is 
narrative and not analysis. 

Sometimes the prima donna is_ the 
daughter of the king himself, in which 
case she is a very stately person indeed. 
She is easily distinguished by the fact 
that she always wears a large hat with an 
enormous plume, and carries a tall staff 
decorated with vari-colored ribbons. But 
whatever the prima donna may be—and 
her form is various—she is always in love 
with -the tenor. When all signs fail, this 
fact establishes her identification conclu- 
sively. 

In the musical comedy, the prima donna 
is a very different sort of a personage. She 
is usually the beautiful daughter of an 
illiterate, though intensely wealthy, pork- 
packer, who wears red vests, talks with a 
Weberfieldian accent, and whose sole oc- 
cupation seems to be the dispensing of 
large rolls of currency to needy young 
ladies who are constantly crying “Hoop- 
la!” and kicking off his purple silk hat. 
The prima donna of a musical comedy is 
not nearly so guileless as her sister of 
comic opera, oh, mercy, no! as can be 
plainly told by her entrance song, in 
which she tells of all the hearts she breaks 
daily “while strolling along the boule- 
vard.” But this is really so much piffie. 
Her heart belongs to Jack and Jack alone, 
even if pa doesn’t care for Jack, and Jack 
alone. Jack is the tenor, and, incidentally, 
a mere lieutenant in the army, or, per- 
haps, in the navy, yo, ho! or perhaps—but, 
at any rate, Jack is poor. But what mat- 
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“WE ARE AFRAID IF HE DOESNT STAND 
ERECT ALL THE TIME HE’LL BREAK.” 


ters that when Cupid rules? (Song— 
“When Cupid Rules.”) 

And Jack, the tenor of musical comedy, 
bears hardly a thing in common with 
Roderic. the tenor of comic opera. Roderic 
wears pink tights and curls and laces and 
a sword, and he generally is a prince. He 
is never by any chance less than a prince. 
lt may be that he is carefully dressed in 
an artistically ragged costume, and in this 
case he is the banished son of the king, 
who has returned to his old home in dis- 
guise to make love to the lady of his heart. 
But he is a prince, just the same. How- 
ever. he is usually gotten up so regardless 


of expense that we are afraid if he doesn’t 
stand erect all the time he’ll break. The 
tenor’s main occupation is to come out in 
the spotlight moonlight and serenade his 
fair one while strumming a guitar played 
visibly off-stage. But always remember 
this: In comic opera the tenor is always 
a tenor; in musical comedy the tenor may 
sometimes be a baritone. 

The comic opera soubrette is the gig- 
gling, gurgling girlie who is the bosom 
friend of the prima donna. There is never 
any doubt on this score, for she constantly 
acquaints both you and the prima donna 
with this fact by both word and action. 
You see, there are always obstacles on the 
road to happiness in the prima donna’s 
heart affairs, and the soubrette generously 
devotes all of her career to acting as the 
obstacle-lifter. Anything she may do to 
serve her friend brings even an additional 
ray of sunshine to this perpetual ball of 
sunshine. It is her way. 

Her favorite stunt is to change clothes 
with the prima donna in the second act, 
so that the lady of trills and tremolos will 
not be forced to marry Count Grouch, as 
her persecutors demand, actuated as they 
are by base monetary reasons. So is the 
prima donna enabled to escape from the 
dank, dark, dingy, dismal dungeon, and fly 
to the protecting arms of the darling she 
adores. 

You might think it a rather difficult 
proposition for a tall, willowy damsel to 
so successfully drape herself with the gar- 
ments belonging to an under-sized maid 
of robust proportions; but then what does 
a common theatre-goer know about a mat- 
ter of this kind, anvhow? However, this 
novel idea is introduced in every comic 
opera, and always provokes vast roars of 
laughter when it is seen how the villains 
have been duped. They don’t find out 
right away, of course, and, if you are a 
very observing sort of a person, it may 
occasion wonder in your mind as to how 
a couple of full-grown men can be bun- 
koed by such a transparent method of 
deception. They always are. 

The reason that the soubrette devotes 
herself so constantly to the prima donna. 
and goes to such ends to serve her, is 
clearly because her own love affairs are 
settled as fine as you please; and though 
she may appear something of a coquette 
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if you are seated in the second row on the 
aisle. you may be certain that her court- 
ship will be uneventful and that she will 
wed the grand vizier at the close of the 
opera. , 
The musical comedy soubrette is also 
a friend of the prima donna. Gener- 
erally she acts the-part of her maid, 
and so accompanies the prima donna and 
her pork-packing father when they drop 
over to gay Paree. They go to gay Paree 
because pa imagines that that is an ingen- 
ious method of losing Jack—Jack, the 
tenor, you know. Of course,-he doesn’t, 
because the comicoperasmith has a song 
for him entitled “The City Where Night 
is Day,” or something like that, and, be- 
ing obliged to journey across the Atlantic 
in order to acquaint the loungers on the 
Rue de Rivoli with the sentiment in this 
charming ditty, he naturally meets the 
prima donna again and outwits pa. 

But this is all apart from the soubrette, 
who also warbles on some rue or other 
about the giddyness and whirlishness of 
the aforesaid nightless city. She is 
assisted in this by sixteen show gels, 
who stand practically motionless during 
the major part of the song’s rendering, 
but punctuate the ends of the lines with 
an exhibition of lavender hosiery. 

This specialty of the soubrette’s is her 
chance to scintillate in the musical com- 
edy, and she naturally takes advantage of 
it. It.is really the main reason for her 
existence, for she is nowhere near so in- 
volved with the action generally as is her 
sister of comic opera. 

If the action of the musical comedy is 
not laid in Paree, the favorite specialty 
for the soubrette is one in which: the 
glories of some dusky maid named Dinah 
or Lulu or Mamie are expatiated upon, 
and in this case the soubrette is assisted 
by a platoon of chorus gels garbed in 


peek-a-boo stockings, exceedingly short 
red trousers, blouses of the same hue. 
and enormous straw hats. The sou- 


brette sings on a darkened stage, and the 
light man turns on her a varied assort- 
ment of light rays of all the primary and 
secondary colors. Many a heart is broken 
on the audience side of the footlights by 
the soubrette when she appears in her en- 
semble color effect. 


Then there is the chorus. The chorus 
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“THE SOUBRETTE IS ASSISTED BY A PLA- 
TOON OF CHORUS GELS IN SHORT TROU- 
SERS.” 


in comic opera is really a most important 
factor, but the comicoperasmith never lets 
us get acquainted. The chorus is almost 
perpetually on the stage from the start to 
the finish of the opera, and yet the chorus 
gel never has a line to her credit. Per- 
haps it is just as well that this should be 
so, but sometimes we feel that we would 
like to have the dreamy-eyed damsel on 
the left end of the second row advance a 
little closer to the footlights and enter 
into the dialogue. She never does. She 
just sways to the right when the others 
sway to the right, and she sways to the 
left when they sway to the left. 

I don’t think the chorus gel is appre- 
ciated at her true worth. Hers is no sine- 
cure, I assure you. The only time that 
the chorus has the stage to itself is at the 
opening of the opera. ‘But this job is 
rather a thankless one, for the librettist 
knows that nobody is paying any atten- 
tion to the singing at that time, and that 
half of the audience is not seated as yet, 
anyhow, and so he builds his opening lyric 
accordingly. In looking over a comic 
opera libretto, I discovered that the words 
of the first chorus were simply: “Light is 
the night.” And this particular “Light 
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is the night,” was merely repeated sev- 
enty-two times. Think, little one, of sing- 
ing “Light is the night” seventy-two times 
in succession, giving a different expression 
to each line, and wearing the perpetual 
smile that won’t wear off to exhibit that 
you enjoy the game! 

After the opening of the opera, the 
chorus gels wait around until the prima 
donna or the tenor or the comedian or 
some other prominent person appears for 
the purpose of gargling cadenzas. Then 
they arrange themselves in neat rows and 
proceed to officiate as the human echo. For 
instance, if the tenor, in singing you about 
his passion for the prima donna, warbles, 
“Ah, yes, I love her to distraction,” the 
chorus gels, with a roguish toss of the 
head, assure you: “Ah, yes, he loves her 
to distraction.” And when he follows it 
up with his next line, “With all my heart, 
yes, every fraction,” they cheerfully ac- 
knowledge the fact by repeating, “With 
all his heart, yes, every fraction.” 

When the song is finished, the chorus 
gels leave the stage, half of them go- 
ing to the right and half to the left, and 
hide themselves visibly behind the village 
inn and a couple of transparent oak trees 
until they are needed again. Or, some- 
times, they actually disappear from view 
for a time to make a change of costume, 
for it may be that they are required to be 
vivandieres or naughty Nautch maids or 
bold, bad bandits in the next scene. Verily, 
the chorus gel has, as I believed I re- 
marked before, no sinecure, and she is far 
from being appreciated at her versatile 
worth. 

The chorus gel in the musical comedy is 
a much more important individual. In- 
deed, sometimes she is dignified with an- 
other title, and is known as a show gel. 
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The show gel rarely wears kilts like her 
comic opera sister, but, instead, she 
dresses demurely in suggestively-designed 
swishing skirts and passionate lingerie 
and enormous picture hats. The show 
gel is even featured sometimes on the 
“three-sheets.” 

There is generally a song somewhere in 
the musical comedy which is rendered by 
six show gels and six immaculate, high- 
hatted young gentlemen attired in pearl- 
gray frock coats lined with lavender silk, 
and bearing buttons that look like oyster 
shells. This act is always uproariously 
applauded by the scantily-haired occupants 
of the first row, and is, consequently, a 
great box-office factor. So you see, the 
builder of musical comedies has come to 
realize something of the full value of the 
chorus gel—a thing that the comicopera- 
smith never did. 

I have only attempted in this brief trea- 
tise to touch lightly upon a few of the pre- 
dominating characteristics of comic opera 
and musical comedy, and have merely 
roughed out a few of the peculiarities of 
the principal roles. Nor have I dealt 
with the music and the other ingredients 
of these two forms of theatrical entertain- 
ment. However, I feel certain that any- 
one, after a little study of what I have 
written, will, with some practice, be able 
to distinguish the comic opera from the 
musical comedy and vice versa quite read- 
ily. 


But one word more. If you should 


ever discern in the object of your analysis 
the merest suggestion or semblance of a 
plot, you can make up your mind at once 
that you are not witnessing a production 
of either a comic opera or a musical com- 
edy. It is probably an Ibsen play or some 
other problem drama. 








A TRIP TO MOUNT DIABIO 


BY L. P. MARSHALL 





Monte del Diablo! How did the name originate? At the session of the first Legis- 
lature that convened in this State, the Senate appointed a committee to report the 
derivation and definition of various names in this State, and in reporting upon the 
name of Monte Diablo, the chairman of the committee reported that in 1806 a mili- 
tary expedition marched against a tribe of Indians who were encamped at the base 
of the mountain, and in the midst of the battle which ensued, a mysterious look- 
ing person, bedecked.with feathers and war paint joined the ranks of the Indians. 
When the battle was over, the mysterious person departed up the mountain. The 
Spaniards, learning that the stranger lived on the mountain, supposed him to be the 
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devil, so they named the mountain “El Monte del Diablo, 
from the Spanish to the English language, means “The mountain of the devil.” For 
a time the county was called Monte Diablo, which was changed 
(See Hittell’s History of California.) 


* which, being interpreted 


afterwards to 








authority 
says: When the Span- 
iards were crossing 
the mountain called 
Bolgones, where an 
Indian spirit was sup- 
posed to dwell, hav- 
ing a cave for his 
haunt, he was disturbed by the approach 
of the soldiers, and emerging from the 
gloom, arrayed in all his feathers and war 
paint, with very little else by way of cos- 
tume, motioned to them to depart, threat- 
ening, by gesticulation, to weave a spell 
around them, but the sturdy warriors 
were not to be thus easily awed. They 
beckoned him to approach; this invita- 
tion, however, the wizard declined, when 
one of the men secured him with his lasso 
to see if he were “goblin damn’d or ordi- 
nary mortal.” Even now, he would not 
speak, but continued his mumblings, when 
an extra tug caused him to shout and 
pray to be released. On the relation of 
this, the Indian pointed to Bolgones, call- 
ing it the mountain of the Cucusuy, 
which the Spaniards translated into El 
Monte del Diablo. Hence the name of 
the mountain. 

At the present day it is called, by all 
English speaking people, Mount Diablo, 
and in conveyances of real estate it is so 
designated in making descriptions of the 
land conveyed.. Some years ago an effort 
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was made to change the name to one more 
euphonious, but it was found to be re- 
ferred to so extensively under its present 
name in making transfers of real estate 
and in many other ways that the idea 
was abandoned. 

E] Monte del Diablo stands about forty 
miles east from the city of San Francisco 
and about six miles south from Suisun 
Bay in Contra Costa County, and affords 
one of the finest views in the whole world. 
It is so isolated and commands such an 
uninterrupted view for hundreds of miles 
that it is used as the meridian and base 
line in all the State and United States 
surveys for Central California. To the 
northeastward, eastward and southeast. 
ward, with rivers looking like threads of 
silver, or fringed with cottonwood, syca- 
more or willow, with cities, towns, vil- 
lages, farm houses and railroad stations 
dotting the plains, lie the great agri- 
cultural valleys of Sacramento and San 
Joaquin, the cultivated lands resembling 
somewhat a vast checker-board, the 
plowed lands serving as the dark squares, 
and the growing alfalfa and grain lands 
as the lighter squares. Hon. T. Butler 
King, in his report to the Secretary of 
State at Washington City in 1850, esti- 
mates the area of these two valleys at 
about fifteen millions of acres and four 
hundred miles long by sixteen miles wide. 
To the eastward of these valleys may be 























THIS MAGNIFICENT HALF-TONE WAS TAKEN FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 


EDGAR A. COHEN, FOR THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, OF A CLEARING IN 
SYCAMORE GLADE, EARLY IN THE MORNING. 
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seen the snow-capped peaks of the Sierra 
Nevada for a distance of two hundred and 
fifty miles. Not more than six miles 
from the base of the mountain lies Suisun 
Bay on the north; to the westward lie 
the bays of San Pablo and San Francisco 
and the Golden Gate, while further to the 
westward lie the Farallones in the Pacific 
Ocean. To the northwest of the mountain 
lie the valleys of Petaluma, Sonoma and 
Napa, with their splendid buildings and 
their highly cultivated orchards and vine- 
yards, each with its water courses and its 
towns, and still further, as far as the eye 


Bay or the north shore of the bay in So- 
lano County. As viewed from this place, 
the mountain presents two peaks, one ris- 
ing slightly above the other to an altitude 
of almost four thousand feet. From the 
base to about two-thirds of the height of © 
the mountain the ascent is gradual, and 
thence to the peak it is much more abrupt. 
In the foot-hills, or about half way up 
the mountain on the north side, are a cou- 
ple of coal mines, one of which, the Black 
Diamond, was abandoned some years ago. 
It had a railroad extending from the mine 
to tide water at New York landing, or 





ON THE ROAD TO MOUNT DIABLO BETWEEN DANVILLE AND MT. DIABLO. 


From a photograph by Edgar A. Cohen, for Overland Monthly 


can reach, lie the ridges of the northern 
coast range, while to the south and south- 
eastward may be seen the southerly horn 
of San Francisco bay and the valley of 
Santa Clara. A view of all of this scen- 
ery may be had from Monte Diablo, cov- 
ering a territory of forty or fifty thousand 
square miles and nearly all of the valuable 
portion of California except a small por- 
tion of Southern and Northwestern Cali- 
fornia. 

To my mind, the most advantageous 
place to view the mountain is in Suisun 


Black Diamond, as it is now called, a 
town of perhaps one thousand inhabitants, 
which was used as a shipping point for 
the coal taken from the mines. The coal 
is of low grade, and is only suitable for 
steam boats or cars and some other similar 
purposes. It was in early days, while ex- 
ploring the country for sites for their 
missions, that the Spanish padres came 
to about where the coal mines are located, 
although the mines were not then discov- 
ered, and looked over to view the sur- 
rounding country below. It was in the 























IN PINE CANYON THERE IS A BEAUTIFUL CREEK WHICH RUNS 
FULL OF CLEAR WATER ALL THE YEAR AROUND. THE FLOOR OF THE 
CANYON IS RICH IN VERDURE, AND THE AIR IS LADEN WITH THE SMELL 
OF FLOWERS AND HEAVY WITH THE HUM OF BEES. 


From a photograph by Edgar A. Cohen for Overland Monthly. 
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rainy season, and the great delta above 
the mouths of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers was completely submerged. 
There were no levees in those days to pro- 
tect the low-lands from inundation, and 
they presented the appearance of an im- 
mense lake extending eastwardly as far 
as the eye could reach, and the courses of 
the rivers and sloughs could only be dis- 
tinguished by the trees and willows which 
fringed their banks. The bays of Suisun, 
San Pablo and San Francisco appeared 
small as compared with the vast over- 
flowed country above. There are several 
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This town is only ten miles from the sum- 
mit; there are two livery stables in the 
town and one can procure a team and drive 
to the summit. ‘There are also two 
hotels in town, so that the tourist can 
stay over night if so desired. 

We boarded the Southern Pacific train 
at Martinez at 5:40 p. m., and after pass- 
ing through Ignacio Valley, we reached 
Danville at 6:30 p. m., where we re- 
mained all night. This little village has 
a population of about three hundred souls, 
and, as before stated, is situated in the 
beautiful San Ramon Valley. We pro- 
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THE PARKLIKE TRACTS ARE OF A BEAUTY THAT IS NOT EQUALED ANY- 
WHERE IN THE WORLD. THIS WILD GROVE OF OAK TREES IS .ONLY ONE 
OF MANY OF THE NATURAL PARKS IN THIS SECTION OF CALIFORNIA. THE 
PHOTOGRAPH IS ENTITLED “TWILIGHT AMONG THE MT. DIABLO OAKS.” 


From a photograph by Edgar A. Cohen, for Overland Monthly 


falls of snow on Monte Diablo every win- 
ter and early in the spring. The snow 
falls occur more frequently in March than 
in any other month, and sometimes the 
snow extends almost to the base, but it 
lies only a day or two at a time. 

There are several ways of reaching the 
summit, but the quickest and easiest is to 
take the Southern Pacific train, which 
goes to Danville in San Ramon Valley. 


cured a team at the livery stable next 
morning at seven o’clock and started for 
the mountain. One can drive to the very 
summit; the road is a good one, although 
it is a little washed in places, and in 
some places it is cut out of solid rock. 
The route which we traveled. passes 
through the celebrated Oakwood park 
farm, which I think is one of the most 
charming places I have ever seen. We 
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found the first gate locked and had to 
get permission from the owner before we 
could get through. The road through the 
farm is well shaded by locust and cork 
elm trees, which make it a most excellent 
drive, especially on a warm day, when a 
shady drive is better appreciated. After 
passing higher up the mountain, we found 
only scrub oak trees, and as there are 
many bare spots, there is not much shade. 
Near the reservoir, a mother quail 
emerged from the thicket, followed by 
seven or eight young ones, and walked 
along as leisurely in full view of us as 
though she were not afraid of anything. 
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three miles from the top we came up to 
a camping party of ladies and gentlemen 
who were out on a trip for pleasure and 
recreation. This is an ideal spot for 
camping; it is shaded by high oak trees 
and well sheltered from the winds; there 
are two water troughs fed by pipes run- 
ning from a spring higher up on the 
mountain. Here, every summer, I am 
told, many campers pitch their tents and 
enjoy a season of recreation in the pure 
mountain air. After passing through 
seven gates, we finally reached the sum- 
mit just two hours and a half after leay- 
ing Danville. 








ON THE ROAD TO MOUNT DIABLO.—CASTLE ROCKS 
THESE GREAT ROCKS JUT UP FROM THE FLOOR OF 


IN PINE CANYON. 
PINE CANYON SEV- 


ERAL THOUSAND FEET IN THE AIR, A STARTLINGLY THEATRICAL PIECE OF 
SCENERY, A SUDDEN CHANGE IN ASPECT THAT IS AWE-INSPIRING IN THE 


EXTREME. 


From a photograph by Edgar A. Cohen, for Overland Monthly. 


The mountain is fenced into many dif- 
ferent pastures, and is used for grazing 
horses and cattle. The feed consists of 
wild oats and squirrel grass, and must 
be of good quality as all the stock appear 
to be in fine condition. We saw a small 
band of horses quietly feeding on the 
mountain top only two or three hundred 
yards before reaching the top. About 


The summit consists of a small plat- 
form or plateau of solid rocks, absolutely 
bare and about large enough to build an 
ordinary house on, and almost level 
enough to have been made so by the hand 
of man. In the center of this little rocky 
plateau stands a small brick monument, 
dilapidated and weather worn, about four 
feet high and two feet square, erected by 
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the Government to mark the meridian and 
pase line for the United States surveys. 
Surrounding this little bare rocky spot on 
all sides are found scrub oak bushes, but 
no chaparral, until going a little further 
down the mountain. There is no habita- 
tion near the summit, nor did we see a 
house after leaving the residence at Oak- 
wood. Many years ago there was a fine 
hotel on the left as you go up, and a mile 
or more below the summit, but it was 
burned, and there now remains a solitary 
eucalyptus tree, a sentinel over the re- 
mains of the hotel. Upon reaching the 
summit we met two young men from San 
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turrets and gilded domes; right under us 
we beheld the bloom, the beauty, the ver- 
dure of San Ramon and Ignacio Valleys, 
with the villages of Concord and Dan- 
ville in full view, and lastly the little 
town of Collinsville in Solano County. 
There is another road leading through 
Pine Canyon, but I am informed that 
there is at present no public highway, and 
that several years ago, owing to trespasses 
committed by hunters and campers, the 
roads were closed by the County Board of 
Supervisors, but a livery-stable man at 
the railroad station informed us that he 
intends circulating a petition to have the 
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THE PALISADES—A SPUR OF THE BIG MOUNTAIN. 
From a photograph by Edgar A. Cohen for Overland Monthly. 


Francisco who had walked all the way 
from Berkeley to see the sights from 
Diablo, and they were glad enough to get 
in our carriage and ride to Danville, 
where they took the train for home. 

And what a grand view met our gaze. 
From this peak, one can see on a clear 
day with a good field glass Mount Shasta, 
Mount Whitney, Mount Hamilton and 
Tamalpais, Sacramento, Stockton, Beni- 
cia, Vallejo, the beautiful city of San 
Francisco, with her enchanted palaces, her 











road opened again so that the public may 
have access to the mountain without ask- 
ing permission to pass through private 
property. I wonder that some enterpris- 
ing individual does not erect a hotel in 
place of that which burned down, for the 
accommodation of tourists, so that one 
might have refreshments and remain all 
night, or longer, without the necessity of 
carrying a camping outfit; such accom- 
modations would surely attract a great 
number of tourists. Should the road be 
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declared a public highway as expected, a 
stage line will be immediately started, 
and travel will be greatly increased. We 
could not linger long on the mountain, as 
we had to get back to the station in time 
to catch the three-forty train for Mar- 
tinez. The weather at the summit was 
pleasant, neither too warm nor too cold, 
neither too calm nor too windy, but just 
right, while the scenery on the way is ro- 
mantic and inspiring. On the way back 
we noticed a fishing party in small boats 
at the reservoir catching fish. The reser- 
voir was made by constructing a dam of 
earth across the ravine through which the 
water flows down the mountain, thus 
checking the flow of water and causing it 
to accumulate in sufficient quantity for 
all requirements on the Oakwood farm be- 
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low. The stream was flowing while we 
were there in July, and is said to be per- 
ennial. The road runs along the stream 
about half the distance up the mountain 
and then turns off to the left, where the 
ascent becomes more abrupt. 

The run from Danville to Martinez is 
only fifty minutes. We boarded the train 
at the latter place for home, and here 
we are after having one of the most in- 
teresting trips I ever experienced. Con- 
sidering the extensive view of a vast 
drainage system, together with the scen- 
ery, the trip is one of the most interest- 
ing and instructive to be had on this or 
any other continent. 

Some day, California will awaken to 
the necessity of a good road leading to 
the top. 





DESPAIR 


BY HORACE H. HERR 


Drouth and Death and the Desert 
Uncertain the trail swings on in the waste ; 
Barren the way and winding faint 

By the mesa and butte beyond. 

Strewn with the bones of the vanquished, 
Blazed by forgotten clans, 

And the Moqui mutters his heathen curse 
On the pack that crowds him on. 

By the light of the last faint ray 

The weaver runs out the final thread, 
Numbering the waiting days 

Til his people march on with the Dead. 
With the Night slipped loose from the mountains, 
With the call of the wild to the wild, 

The Heaven, the Earth and the Night 
And I but a mortal child— 

I who have croaked of power, 

I who have harbored pride, 

I who have scoffed at the ways of God 
Alone without a guide. 
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BY M. GRIER KIDDER 





and women with numberless opinions. 





Mr. M. Grier Kidder has added the following contribution to his critique of the 
practices of Christian Science. It is a reply to Mr. Gale’s reply to Mr. Kidder. 
This discussion seems to have startled from their intellectual sleep numberless men 
Mr. George Amos Miller writes the editor his 
opinion of Christian Science from the Emanuel standpoint, while we are promised 
a scholarly treatise, giving the evolution of.Christian Science, by Mr. Frank P. Me- 
dina, a distinguished follower of Herbert Spencer. 
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b= 'T IS AS easy for one 
€@ who doesn’t believe in 
proof to believe with- 
out it, as for one who 
does to doubt without 
it. Faith and doubt 
are largely constitu- 
tional. Most men and 
more women are lonesome till they find 
something to swear to they don’t under- 
stand. The majority answer a request for 
proof by repeating their creed with em- 
phasis. They can’t understand that repe- 
tition is to a statement as stuttering is to 
conversation. Another method is quoting 
the unproved assertions of others, levy- 
ing on unauthorized authorities. The 
metaphysician may contend that we don’t 
know when a thing is proved. Then how 
does he know we don’t know? Rational 
doubt is an intellectual thirst that noth- 
ing but evidence quenches. We are all 
more conscious than wise, intuitive than 
knowing. There is no one but feels more 
than he understands; no one but is at 
times puzzled and fascinated by fleeting 
impressions. But every flitting, vague and 
unformed thought, even that marvelous 
thing, Mind, has a physical basis, merely 
the symphony of cerebral functions. All 
is of the earth earthy. Perhaps these fan- 
cies, too elusive for our grasp, are the ru- 
dimentary remnants of instincts once 
functional in our brute ancestors. Who 
knows! 

I asked Mr. Gale for proof that God is 





backing Mrs. Eddy, and he quotes David 
the Psalmist. He might as well have 
quoted the Sweet Kisser of Kensico. “As 
God’s law is the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever,” says the gentleman, ‘‘the 
same principle holds good now as when 
Christ cured the afflicted.” Very good! 
But if Mrs. Eddy is authorized to exploit 
Christ’s power of attorney, why doesn’t she 
raise the dead, silence her critics by occa- 
sionally fooling the undertaker? Can a 
grave digger negative a_ prescription 
signed by the Most High? Is it possible 
the lady’s inspiration is diluted? We 
know the hypnotist cures people of the 
same diseases in apparently the same way, 
and credits the cures to hypnotism. Now 
if his cures are as rapid, thorough and 
permanent as God’s, what is gained by em- 
ploving God? The multiplication table 
recited by Ananias would be as true as if 
chanted in chorus by the Trinity. 

Mr. Gale is pregnant with faith in labor 
with certainty and necessarily finds relief 
only in bringing forth dogmatism. Per- 
haps David is an authority ; perhaps God’s 
law is the same now as then. But the most 
bristling phalanx of “perhapses” is but 
a shadow of truth, a phantom of fact un- 
til re-enforced by modern proof. He says 
Christ cured Peter’s wife’s mother, lep- 
rosy, cast out devils, etc. Granted! And 
he cites all this as evidence that Mrs. 
Eddy is doing the same with Christ’s as- 
sistance. To whom does Mr. Gale ascribe 
the Lourdes cures? To the Virgin? Then 
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he is guilty of heresy. If he credits them 
to hypnotism, why not charge his own to 
the same source? Can any one doubt that 
all of these cures are hypnotic and that 
Mrs. Eddy’s assumption of divine power 
is a measure of expediency? ‘The sincer- 
ity of her followers, while proof of their 
honesty, is no proof of their sagacity. 
Every insane asylum is dedicated to mis- 
directed sincerity. Every lunatic is a sam- 
ple of mistaken honesty. 

His quoting Mrs. Eddy’s “Follow me 
only as I follow Christ” was unfortunate. 
Mrs. Eddy lives in a palatial home. “The 
Son of man had not where to lay his 


head.” - Mrs. Eddy takes her airing in a 
luxurious carriage. Christ’s___ wildest 
dreams of transportation never aspired 


above being “meek and sitting upon an 
ass.” He tells those who would follow 
him to give all their goods to the poor; 
“to unload” for the benefit of others be- 
fore skeedaddling for the Mercy Seat. He 
said nothing about prancing after him be- 
hind a span of MHambletonians. Mrs. 
Eddy has helped millions to health and 
herself to millions, remembered the sick 
without forgetting Mrs. Eddy. Who can 
blame her for holding on to the temporal 
while claiming the spiritual? She would 
be a remarkable woman if she didn’t. 

Mr. Gale tells us: “Mrs. Eddy has ac- 
cepted and explained the virgin birth of 
Christ.” Does Mr. Gale understand her 
explanation? The lady proves the mir- 
acle by showing how it was _ performed, 
demonstrates the impracticable by reduc- 
ing it to practice. Either she is omniscient 
and has explained the impossible, or 
there is no impossibility to explain. If 
there be no impossibility, where does 
Christ’s divinity come in? If she be able 
to explain the impossible, she should be 
able to explain it so we could understand 
her explanation. Explaining a miracle is 
as difficult as performing one, and cer- 
tainly explaining it so all could under- 
stand it would be as easy as explaining it 
at all. 

There are no degrees in miracles. A lit- 
tle miracle is as difficult as a big one. A 
virgin having a son, an old bachelor a 
daughter, and a widow explaining one or 
both, would be equally wonderful. I don’t 
say Christ wasn’t born of a virgin two 
thousand years ago. But there is consid- 
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erable difference between being born of a 
virgin A. D. 1, and showing how it was 
done A. D. 1908. Can any rational being 
swallow this absurdity? Can this piece 
de resistance of ineffable nonsense assimi- 
late with the intellectual gastric juice of 
any sane man? Rev. Mr. Wesley once 
proved the truth of the Trinity by show- 
ing that three candles gave one light. Tal- 
mage settled Joshua’s sun business by 
showing that the stationary sun was what 
astronomer’s call a “mock sun.” In other 
words, God fooled Joshua with a_ solar 
photograph. I should like Mr. Gale to tell 
me of what account is an explained mir- 
acle. 

The gentleman next quotes Paul to let 
us know that “The things which are seen 
are temporal, but the things which are not 
seen are eternal.” ‘Then what becomes of 
the indestructability of matter. Does this 
mean that only the invisible is permanent, 
that nothing is the only non-perishable 
commodity? Again, “The things of the 
Spirit of God are spiritually discerned. 
As God is Spirit, His universe is spirit- 
ual.” Then spirit, as I take it, is a sort 
of sublimated matter. In short, if you 
want to see something, first reduce it to 
nothing and cultivate a little “spiritual 
discernment.” Why doesn’t Mrs. Eddy 
exchange her millions, which are visible 
and non-existent, to nothing, and rely on 
her “spiritual discernment” for the eter- 
nal and inevitable increase? This I sup- 
pose will pass for flippancy, but it’s the 
best I can do. Why tell me that what I 
see is nothing. How do I know when I 
have sufficient “spiritual discernment ?” 
when something looks like nothing and no- 
thing like something? What is the differ- 
ence between “spirit” and “nothing?” 

The one guide to truth is material em- 
piricism. All besides is transcendental 
bosh. Of course, rational hypothesis is 
scientifically admissable and essential. But 
nothing is accepted as truth until proved. 
Faith is the child of fancy, and each takes 
turns begetting the other. And when a 
man leaves reason for faith his credulity 
and fancy keep abreast of each other. 
There is no argument between proved fact 
and baseless assumption, demonstrated 
truth and specious imagination. 

Paul, whom Mr. Gale quotes, was a met- 
aphysician. Any one with even the vaguest 
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ideas of dualistic philosophy must know 
that all the New Testament writers were 
metaphysicians except the author of 
revelations, who was probably a Socialist. 
They had but one guide, Aristotle. Ex- 
perimental philosophy was unknown. 
Faith furnished the premise and imagina- 
tion the deduction. 

I am putting no limits to mind cure. 
Some temperaments being more impres- 
sionable than others, are more amenable to 
treatment. The same temperament may 
respond more readily at one time than at 
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another. As to the power of the mind 
over organic troubles and _ structural 
changes I am in doubt. Mr. Gale says 
Christian Science can cure hydrophobia. 
Perhaps it can—it cured a mother-in-law. 

But it is very evident Mr. Gale has. no 
evidence to furnish; no proof beyond Mrs. 
Eddy’s word that she is leagued with the 
Almighty. A man who credits that must 
naturally see no need for vulgar evidence. 
He who sees with the eye of faith must be 
deaf to the voice of reason. To inspira- 
tion, material evidence is an insult. 





HEART'S 


BY MYRTLE 


DESIRE 


CONGER 


A cottage fair amid the sheltering trees, 
Where lilting shadows stir the happy grass, 

Or, sweetly drowsing in the love-stilled breeze, 
Adorn with checkered shapes our cottage frame, 

There would I be with God and thee, my lass, 
There would my aching mind find quiet ease. 


And, sheltered from the heat of waning noon, 

Far from the city’s rush and crowded mart, 
Where mated birds above us freely croon, 

There would I rest with thee in balmy shade; 
Where Nature’s peace bids sorrow cease, dear heart, 

There would I rest and crave no other boon. 


Where trails its wanton growth, some odorous vine, 
Or hangs our favorite, ancient grape above, 
O’erburdened with its weight of purpling wine, 





Where whirrs with droning song, the pilf’ring bee, 
And droops the rose in pure repose, my love— 
There all the world were glad, oh heart of mine. 


In such another Eden would I be 

And watch the shifting sands, the glasses run, 
And oh, that thou and I might always see 

The sunlight on the harvest fields beyond! 
My weary heart would cease its smart, dear one, 

Could I thus be alone with God and thee. 
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FOUND IN A FEW BERLIN SQUARES 


BY MAYNARD BUTLER 


RHE CAPITAL of an 

i Empire which is the 
youngest of the four 
empires of Europe, of 
an empire but thirty- 
six years old, the chief 
city of a kingdom 
dating from the be- 
ginning of the Eighteenth Century, at a 
time, 1701, when America had existed for 
two hundred and nine years, and the 
United States were about to resolve them- 
selves into a commonwealth—such a capi- 
tal could not, in the nature of the case, 
possess the picturesqueness of antiquity. 
But when to its youth, chronologically, is 
added its newness, cosmopolitically, and 
its poverty, architecturally and aestheti- 
cally, it is not to be wondered at that Ber- 
lin is described by history-makers some- 
what laboriously, and that general travel- 
ers, if they visit it, come with the ex- 
pectation of seeing a sort of mongrel col- 
lection of military barracks, baldly ugly, 
meagrely furnished wooden palaces, and 
endless lines of identically-planned, mon- 
strously awkward buildings, in the midst 





of a population vulgarly, feverishly, nay, . 


frantically endeavoring to be “modern!” 
The very word itself having to be bor- 
rowed. 

For, although the sepulchral rows of 
so-called ancestors, which enframe the 
street leading to the cannon-trimmed 
monument of victory, erected by the pres- 
ent incumbent of the Prussian State Head- 
ship, were intended to convey to the rising 
generation of little Prussians, and to the 
visiting subjects of the Old Sovereignties, 
Saxony, Hannover, Bavaria, Wurttem- 
berg, Hesse and Saxe- Coburg, an impres- 
sion that the Hohenzollern is a long line 
of kingly rule, and although in their erec- 
tion, ingenuity has been taxed and verac- 
ity strained, in a manner to make the self- 


respecting historian shudder—as witness 
the statue labeled “Heinrich das Kind”— 
yet truth has a sovereignty of her own, 
and sweeps aside with amused disdain the 
fantastic juggling with her prerogative, 
leaving the fact “bare, plain, clear, that 
the throne which the ‘said incumbent oc- 
cupies is but two hundred and six years 
old. That its busy-body pretentiousness is 
the very hall-mark of the royal parvenu. 
That when, for instance, the University 
of Oxford and the University of Paris 
had celebrated their half a thousandth 
birthdays; when even the New World’s 
Harvard University, was a century and a 
half and more old, the throne in Prussia 
was a brand new seat, upon which a duke, 
transmogrified into a king, took up a 
brand-new scepter. 

It is not, then, astonishing that search- 
ers for beauty and historical charm on the 
Continent omit Berlin, if pressed for time, 
and hasten on to Heidelberg, Strasburg, 
to Tourraine, Paris, to Venice, Rome, to 
Buda Pesth, Vienna, and feel that they 
have missed nothing. 

Yet, although all this is true, Berlin 
nevertheless does possess. a few old build- 
ings, two old churches, one fairly old dis- 
trict, and three or four-old streets, or 
rather its predecessor and sister munici- 
pality, Colln, did possess’ such, portions 
and traces of which are still to be found. 

Of these, perhaps foremost in interest 
are the chapter-room and common-room 
of the monastery of the Grey Cloisters, 
which date from 1474, and which are in 
a good state of preservation. They now 
form part of the large public school or 





gymnasium for boys, called after the 
Monastery, Zum Grauen Kloster. The 


school itself was founded much later, in 
1754, and stands within the grounds 
which composed the estates of the Fran- 
ciscan Priory. These grounds, which form 
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one whole side of the Kloster Strasse, now 
belong, together with the Church of the 
Cloisters, to the neighboring parish of 
St. Nicholas. The church, built of rough 
stone, has been distorted and disfigured in 
its interior, out of all semblance to its 
original length of nave, and breadth of 
transept, to meet the requirements of a 
Lutheran community, in a quarter long 
since given up to the lowest stratum of 
respectable Burgerthum; but mute tokens 
of its vanished ecclesiastical dignity re- 
main, in the twenty-five or thirty oak stalls 
which were added in the fifteenth century. 
The carving of the stalls is flat, and in- 
ferior in design, in marked contrast to the 
rich intricacies of the woodwork in the 
churches of Southern Germany, of France, 
Holland and Belgium of the same period. 
It accentuates that absence of the aes- 
thetic sense which, to this day, is so con- 
spicuous in the inhabitants of Prussia, and 
out of the stalls seem to look up, from 
their books and their beads, the same 


heavy-cheeked, full-lipped, coarse-haired 
priests, whom one may see pass in and out 
of the Hedwig Kirche, near the Opern 
Platz, and of the Ludwig Kirche, in the 
Ludwigkirch Platz, in the Berlin of our 
As if to leave no doubt of the in- 


time. 
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herited absence, the Nineteenth Century 
successors of the Franciscan Fathers, let 
loose upon the church that terror of the 
artist, “The Restorer,” and when in 1847 
his vagaries were exhausted, a “vestibule,” 
a “tower,” and a “bellfry” stood forth in 
all their evangelical hideousness, a truly 
pitiful evidence of Prussian incapacity in 
ecclesiastical art. 

A Calvinist chapel “vestibule” in a 
Franciscan Monastery church! Ten or 
twelve stone pillars show where the clois- 
ter-walk began, or, perhaps, ended; but 
even they appear to have undergone a 
spess-burgerlich metamorphosis, and seem 
less at home than does the smart brass 
tablet, let into the outer wall, which makes 
known that Otto von Bismarck was a pupil 
in the school from 1830 to 1832. The 
church of St. Nicholas, under whose jur- 
isdiction the church of the Grey Cloisters, 
as just said, stands, has as its Pastor the 
General Superintendent or Clergyman in 
Chief of Berlin, Dr. Faber, whose prede- 
cessor in office, three hundred years ago, 
was Paul Gerhardt, that Gerhardt to 
whom the church of the whole world owes 
gratitude for the exquisite hymn, “O 
Sacred Head, Once Wounded!” and whose 
name stands only second to that of Luther 





Rembrandt's brother, painted by Rem- 
brandt. The original is in the Emperor 
Frederick Museum in Berlin. 


Portrait of one of his children, by Rubens. 
The original is in the Emperor Frederick 
Museum in Berlin. 











Portrait of himself (not completed) by 


Titian. The original is in the Emperor 


Frederick Museum. 


in the Christian experiences of the people 
of North Germany during the devasta- 
tions, degradations and deteriorations of 
the Thirty Years’ War. Almost all the 
records of that dreadful period, apart 
from the military lists, and the descrip- 
tions of the constantly-recurring and usu- 
ally fruitless encounters on the battle- 
field, mention directly or indirectly, quote 
in part or in toto, the Hymns of the 
Christian Life by Paul Gerhardt. 

The interior of St. Nicholas is enclosed 
by a series of family vaults, over the iron 
gateways of which are built triangular- 
shaped slabs, into which medallion por- 
traits, in colors, have been inserted. The 
portraits in most cases represent the head 
of the family, sometimes his wife, occa- 
sionally a son. On either side, below the 
slabs, are figures in relief, of Death with 
the Hour Glass; of recumbent saints, or 
of scenes presumably from the lives of the 
departed. None of these are beautiful, but 
all are quaint, and, by virtue of their sin- 
cerity, interesting. The chief nave, with 
its two side naves, and the choir, the 
foundations of which were laid in the 
Fourteenth Century, have not yet been 
spoiled, and were it not for several minor 
alterations, and the exceeding redness of 
the brick roof and pillars, the whole effect 





Portrait of the Councillor of Nuremberg- 
Hieronimus Holgshuher by Albrecht Durer. 
Original in the Emperor Frederick Museum 
in Berlin. 


would be fine; but from 1877 to 1880 the 
inevitable “Restorer,” having perpetrated 
his own plans and furbished up everything 
into orderly Prussian newness, retired to 
bow in “donors,” who have presented 
painted glass windows, whose smirking 
figures, in melodramatic yellows and 
greens, are a sight to make one shudder. 
They are a cheap intrusion upon a valu- 
able relic of the past, unpardonable, and 
one is inclined to believe impossible in 
any other country than Prussia. The 
foundations of granite upon which the 
tower rests are believed to belong to the 
beginning of the Thirteenth Century, but 
the whole outside of the church has been 
modernized and might be a Presbyterian 
meeting house of a prosperous congrega- 
tion in the State of Indiana! 

These two churches, then, the Grey 
Cloisters and St. Nicholas, the one dat- 
ing from the end, and small portions of 
the other from the beginning of the Thir- 
teenth Century, together with the church 
of St. Mary, which, it is believed, was be- 
gun in the Thirteenth, and it is known 
was finished in the Fourteenth Century, 
are tokens of antiquity of which Berlin 
may boast. 

The Parochial Church, which was be- 
gun during the last five years of the Sev- 
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enteenth, and was completed during the 
first quarter ‘of the Eighteenth Century, 
and the Church of St. Sophia, with a spire 
erected in 1734, are also worth seeing, the 
latter having a churchyard in which sev- 
eral men of fame are buried; while the 
Bethlehem Church, begun in the first half 
of the Seventeenth Century; Trinity 
Church, of nearly the same date; St. 
Dorothea, of the Eighteenth Century; the 
French Catholic Church, and the so- 
called German Cathedral, all have a past 
of respectable, if not of imposing, propor- 
tions; and all, to the thoughtful observer, 
reveal indications of the acquisitive, the 
religious, but undevout, the hard-working 
but limited, self-centered North German 
of the last seven hundred years. 

Several authenticated sites of import- 
ant buildings, upon which later buildings 
have been erected, and which in their day 
were the center of Berlin’s, or rather Old 
Col/n’s, splendor, convey a clear impres- 
sion of the personality and habits of the 
Ascanisch Margraves, who so long ante- 
dated the Hohenzollern Electors. 

Chief of these was the “Great House,” 
a sort of private hostelry, at which the 
Margraves alighted and slept, when they 
rode through Berlin, or remained there 
for festivities. It served this purpose up 
to the year 1451, when the so-called Burg 
or Fortress on the banks of the-Spree, the 
nucleus of the present old castle, was com- 
pleted. 

The spot is now occupied by a ware- 
house, which goes by the name of “The 
Storehouse,” and which was built in 1705. 
It is under the jurisdiction of the magis- 
tracy of the old town, and to judge from 
the vaguely discreet, cautiously evasive, 
replies to questions concerning the said 
“stores,” in this year of grace, Nineteen 
Hundred and Seven, they consist either of 
large reserves of actual ammunition in 
the shape of. gun-powder, or of mayoral 
ammunition in the shape of vast hogsheads 
of wine. 

Three other most interesting sites are 
‘the Milk Market, which was the very cen- 
ter of Old Colln; the mill dam, and the 
street of St. Gertrude, across one end of 
which a narrow bridge stretches. In a 


riche of bronze, in the middle of one side 


of the railings, the magistracy erected in 
1896 a statue of the Saint, with a way- 
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farer kneeling at her feet, upon whom she 
is bestowing bread and a ewer of water in 
commemoration of her virtues as a friend 
to travelers, a form‘of kindness that, in 
her day, must have been one of the most 
highly prized, for he who rode forth before 
the year 659, while this good nun-mother 
was Superior of the Franciscan Convent 
of Nivelles, must indeed have taken his 
life in his hands. The mill dam is also 
spanned by a bridge, flanked on either 
side by bronze figures of Albert the Bear, 
the first of those Ascanisch Margraves, 
just mentioned, and of Waldemar the 
Warlike, the last of that family. 

The Burg, as just said, was built in the 
first half of the Fifteenth Century, and 
still remains as part of what, little by lit- 
tle, has been added to, until in the middle 
of the last Century it attained the pro- 
portions of a large castle, more or less 
adapted to the requirements of modern 
royalties ; less, perhaps, rather than more, 
since only two sides of it, that facing the 
Lustgarten, and that looking down the 
Linden, are fit for residence. Unfortu- 
nately these wings are very angular and 
early Prussian in style, and to obtain the 
only imposing view which the castle af- 
fords, one must walk along the bank of 
the Spree, and exercise one’s imagination. 
Even thus—and the scene, with the dank 
walls, splashed by the river, is not un- 
picturesque—it is difficult to fancy the 
gaieties which took place in the Burg 
during the reign of Joachim the Second, 
who began to enlarge it, early in the Six- 
teenth Century. He, if his statue in the 
sepulchral row resembles him, was a good- 
natured country squire, affecting city 
fashions. Dressed in very full trousers, 
fastened at the knee with rosettes and 
flowing ends, a he-laced half-length coat, 
buckle shoes, and a tall hat, wound round 
and round with ribbon frills, standing 
with crossed legs on the chronological spot 
assigned to him, gazing into vacancy with 
a puffy-cheeked, foolish smile, he is Mal- 
volio to the life, consummate in perfec- 
tion of imbecility! The last man one 
would expect to show appreciation of the 
broad-browed, peasant-priest Luther, in 
his revolt against the Vatican. Yet this 
Elector of Brandenburg, known for his 
extravagance, his love of luxury, and his 
general delight in the three W’s abhorred 
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of Luther, was the first person of im- 
portance in Prussia to introduce the sim- 
plicities of the Reformation into the 
church-services of his province. Such are 
the contradictions of our human nature! 
Behind his statue, inserted into the mar- 
ble seat which half surrounds it, is a 
bronze relief of Luther, with the words: 


“DR. MARTIN LUTHER, 
1483-1540.” 


and underneath it, cut into the marble, 
two lines of the famous hymn: 


“Hin’ feste Burg ist unser Gott 
Ein’ gute Wehr und Waffen.” 


Many amusing stories are related of the 
manner in which the inhabitants of his 
capital endeavored to follow the lead of 
Joachim Hector, as he was called, to dis- 
tinguish him from his father, Joachim 
Nestor. : 

His masculine subjects, for instance, 
carried the width of their nether garments 
to such absurd proportions that he was 
obliged to issue a law stipulating the 
quantity of satin and plush of which they 
were made, cases in which one hundred 
elles had been used for a single pair hav- 
ing been brought to his notice. Indeed, a 
certain zealous pastor worked himself up 
into a pious tract upon the subject, which 
he issued under the title: 

“Against the Zerluderten and Zerplu- 
derten Pursuit! The Honour-Forgetting 
Devil of the Trowsers! Admonition! 
Warning !” 

But the example of the pleasure-loving 
Kurfurst was more potent than the pre- 
cepts of Pastor Musculus, and the citizens, 
from highest to lowest, underwent, under 
him, a deterioration, not only in outward 
customs, but in ideals of life, and before 
his successor appeared, the Burger of Ber- 
lin had become the superficial, excitement 
seeking people that they have ever since 
remained. 

“Mit der viel geruhmten Markischen 
Einfachheit,’ says a chronicler of the 
time. “war es jetzt voruber.” 

The citizens were divided 
classes : 

Ist. Priests, Doctors, Mayors, Council- 

e 


into four 
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lors, Judges, Sheriffs, and the old fami- 
lies. 

2d. The four orders of industry, chap- 
Jains, well-to-do middle class people, hand- 
workers. 


1. COURTWAY OF THE KROGEL IN THE 
OLDEST PART OF BERLIN. 
2. THE STATUE OF STE. GERTRUDE. 
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3d. Common citizens and working men. 

4th. People employed within doors, 
day laborers, men servants and women 
servants. 

With all these, the lively Joachim was 
a favorite, and he frequently dined in 
the houses of members of the first and 
second classes; as he was extremely fond 
of good eating, his arrival is said to have 
been preceded by a tremendous laying in 
of food and wine. Research into the his- 
tory of Brandenburg has recently brought 
to light a menu of the bridal feast, at 
the marriage of one of his sons, which is 
worthy of re-production, with acknow!- 
edgments to the finder of the formidable 
list, Lieutenant-General von Bardeleben, 
one of whose ancestors is said to have par- 
ticipated in the banquet. It is hereby 
appended. It consisted of four courses, 
which were dispensed as follows: 

Course One—Black cock, with a ham- 
mered (that is, a beaten) sweet broth; al- 
mond sweet-cakes, and a dish-to-be-looked- 
at, Adam and Eve, in a garden; between 
them a greendree, with a serpent, an ap- 
ple in its mouth. 

Course Two—Wild boar, roasted suck- 
ing pig, wild fowl, and a _ dish-to-be- 
looked-at, Abraham offering up his son, 
a tower of sugar and almonds. 

Course Three—Young pike, hot cakes 
with wafers, patties containing venison, 
gilded over with a dish-to-be-looked-at, 
the death of Saint Catharine in a sweet 
almond paste. 

Course Four—Pressed swines-head with 
apples and vinegar of wine, pears in a 
sweet broth, a dish-to-be-looked-at, Noah’s 
ark, garnished with wafers of baked sugar. 

There would seem to be no doubt that, 
as is declared of Joachim: “His spirit 
lends to the history of the Beriin of those 
days life and color,” and it can well be 
understood that his addition to the Burg 
was regarded as a very right and gracious 
expenditure of the citizens’ money. 

Of buildings reminiscent of those citi- 
zen subjects themselves, and of their in- 
dustrial undertakings, only one, or rather 
a portion of one, remains. It is the tan- 
nery in the little street of Stralau, in 
which all the houses were built upon piles 
driven deep into the mud of the Spree; 
the courtway of the so-called Krogel, in 
the same neighborhood, is the only exam- 
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ple of the picturesque in ugliness that 
Berlin affords, and reminds one, as no 
other spot in the whole city, does, that 
human beings in Prussia were not always 
patterned off into squads, labeled and 
verboten! That there was a time when 
they lived, begot as they chose and died 
whenever the dear Lord above, instead of 
the Behorde, saw fit to remove them. 

In old paintings of value, Berlin is 
poor, and of sculpture that is, original 
pieces of statuary, she possesses next to 
none; for, although since the opening in 
1904 of the new museum named ‘for the 
late Emperor Frederick, several fairly 
good specimens of the best period of Ital- 
ian art have been added to the collection, 
which was brought to it from the old 
museum, the chief charm of the gallery 
centres around pictures such as the “Rais- 
ing of Lazarus,” by Albert von Ouwater ; 
the “Altar Piece,” by the brothers Hubert 
and Jan van Eyck; and the “Last Judg- 
ment,” by Lucas Cranach, which are au- 
thentic links in the descent of the schools 
of which they are typical. But the pic- 
tures by Rembrandt, Holbein, Titian, Da 
Vinci, Andrea del Sarto, Botticelli, Tin- 
toretto, Nicolas Poussin, Velasquez and 
Greuze, do not compare, in quality or in 
numbers, with those to be found in 
Paris, Antwerp, Madrid, London, Flor- 
ence, Venice and the Hague; nevertheless, 
any museum might well be proud of the 
portrait of the Nuremberg Councillor, 
Holzschuher, by Durer, and of the one- 
half of the Estienne Chevalier with his 
patron saint, by Jean Fouquet; the “Mater 
Dolorosa,” by Guido Reni, would also be 
highly prized by admirers of that artist. 

The building itself is advantageously 
placed for light, and the chronological or- 
der preserved in the hanging of the pic- 


tures is—well—chronological! But to 
those who prefer artistic ensemble to 
method, the pedagogical atmosphere 


which pervades the museum is somewhat 
oppressive. ‘To eyes accustomed to the 
glorious profusion, and the je ne sais quoi 
of the Louvre, and other world-famed col- 
lections, the Philistine touch of the 
“Teacher” is too strongly in evidence 
throughout the entire museum. 

In tracing the past of Berlin, it is but 
too apparent that, as a city, it has always 
lacked spontaneous, creative force, that 
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even as Old Colln, everything that it pos- 
sessed which could lay claim to beauty 
was the work of Holland masters, who, 
from the middle of the sixteenth century, 
to well on into the middle of the eigh- 
teenth, came to Prussia, first at the bid- 
ding of the electors, who were eager to 
imitate the Dutch and Spanish nobility 
as patrons of art, and then because of the 
rigidities following the Reformation, 
which drove all artists into a roving life, 
that its early industries were inaugurated 
by the refugees, who left France, after the 
edict of Nantes, and that not even the 
porcelain which now bears its name was 
a natural growth. And this inclination to 
imitate, this subtle lack of genuineness, 
of homogeneity of coloring, in the charac- 
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ter of the inhabitants, is strongly marked 
to this day. Perhaps, in this day, most 
strongly marked, when, to be Colonisers 
and Nautical “ebenso wie die Englander,” 
to be enterprising, inventive, “ebenso wie 
die Amerikaner,” to be an ally with some- 
body or anybody, “ebenso wie die Fran- 
zosen,” is the motive power, from throne 
to penny-a-line journalism. 

Nor can the student of the history of 
Brandenburg, before the Hohenzollerns, 
and of the history of Prussia, since their 
mush-room growth, doubt that the lack is 
inherent, that Berlin will remain what it 
has ever been, a city of uncoalesced ele- 
ments, unrefined in taste, somewhat coarse 
in manner, anything but noble in aspira- 
tion. 


THE AWAKENING 


of ‘the large iron and 


steel manufacturers 
of the Pittsburg dis- 
trict have notified 


thousands of their 
former employees who 
returned to the coun- 
try of their birth during the late panic 
that their services will not again be re- 
quired, on account of new-born resolutions 
to employ American-born labor as far as 
possible, is very gratifying. 

It is to be feared that some of the 
specimens of the races whose habitat is 
Southern Europe are quite as unassimil- 
able as the most Mongolian Oriental, and 
the immigration of the hordes of Greeks, 
Turks, Italians and others of the lowest 
stratum in their respective countries, has 
been an unmixed evil. 

In this condition, it is interesting to 
note that even the steamship companies 
during the past year have rejected the 
applications of over 65,000 would-be emi- 
grants to the United States, for fear that 
the immigration authorities would not al- 
low them to land. This tacit recognition 
of the increasing scrutiny to which these 
would-be Americans are subjected, is cal- 





culated to make the heart of the real 
American leap for joy. The rabble, the 
anarchists, the. socialists, and the rest of 
the parasitic hangers-on who are a seem- 
ingly inseparable accompaniment of all 
civilizations, disgusted and do not hesi- 
tate to say so, but their disapproval is the 
strongest endorsement that the policy has 
yet received. 

There are in this country integral popu- 
lations, occupying large areas, in which 
the American is a stranger in a strange 
land, in which his tongue is not spoken, 
and his customs not followed. An au- 
thority, many times of malign and evil 
purpose, stretches its hand across the At- 
lantic, and usurps that of the American 
(Yovernment in these areas. 

The days of these communities are num- 
bered. Solid and compact as they are, 
they will be leavened in time by the 
Americanism of their neighbors. To per- 
mit, however, under the specious plea that 
this country is a refuge for the poor and 
oppressed of the earth, accretions to their 
bulk in the shape of the criminals and off- 
scourings of Europe, is to invite an at- 
tack of industrial and social dyspepsia in 
the future which may require the pepsin 
of a strong military force to digest. 








THE HEROISM OF A LOWLY LIFE 


BY NDIAN Territory pos- 
sesses many places of 
historic interest which 
are full of romance 
and charm. The story 
of the removal of the 
Indians from _ their 
native home in the 
South to this western land is one of the 
saddest in our national history, and one 
that reflects least honor on our national 
Government. The Indians settled upon 
the wild lands and subdued them. ‘They 
developed their lands into productive 
farms, and welcomed religious teachers 
among them. The climate of the territory 
is usually mild, but sometimes in winter 
it gets intensely cold. This is due to the 
cold northern winds that blow from the 
Rocky. Mountains. Very often the Ar- 
kansas river has become an icy highway 
over which wagons might drive in safety. 

The old-time settlers in the Indian Ter- 
ritory whose memory covers a stretch of 
half a century or more, will tell you that 
the coldest winter the territory ever ex- 
perienced was in the early part of 1863. 
The Civil War had brought horror upon 
horror to the poor people of this section of 
our country, and this terrible winter came 
as a fearful climax to their misfortunes. 
The outbreak of the war had made the 
work of the missionaries who were labor- 
ing among the Indians for the time being 
impracticable. Nearly all the missionar- 
ies were Northern men or women, known 
to be strongly in sympathy with the North, 
and they could not safely stay at their 
stations. They had to return to their 
homes. To the native workers no such 
escape was possible; and in many instances 
they were called upon to endure most ter- 
rible sufferings. 

Connected with the historic mission at 
old Dwight was Mr. Bob Haldane, a 
Cherokee by marriage and adoption. Some 
forty-five years before this, the Reverend 
Josiah Duran had left his work in the 
churches of Wilkesbarre and Kingston, 
Pennsylvania, to engage in missionary 





work among the Cherokee Indians in 
East Tennessee. He had brought with 
him, besides a very large family, a 
young student for the ministry named 
John Haldane. Another student named 
Robert Wakefield was to have come also, 
but died before the party left Pennsyl- 
vania. John Haldane stayed in the mis- 
sion work and married one of Mr. Duran’s 
daughters. One of the old missionary’s 
sons married a beautiful and accom- 
plished young Cherokee woman named 
Rachel Lowly. The families of the two 
young couples grew up together, and even- 
tually young Bob Haldane (named after 
his father’s old fellow student) fell in love 
with and married his cousin, Dolly Elea- 
nor Duran. 

Bob Haldane was a man of strong re- 
ligious character, exerting a great influ- 
ence among his adopted people, whose lan- 
guage he spoke quite fluently. When the 
war broke out, he was living with his wife 
and seven children upon a fine farm close 
to the old Dwight mission. He tried 
most earnestly to persuade his people to 
maintain absolute neutrality during the 
war. His counsel was not heeded, the 
Cherokees taking one side or the other, so 
that there was all the bitterness of a small 
civil war amongst- them. The more radi- 
cal elements on both sides looked upon 
those who had worked for neutrality as 
their enemies and rightful prey. The war 
paralyzed the Cherokee civil Government, 
and bands of bandits and bushwhackers 
roved over the country plundering and 
killing. The worst passions of men were 
let loose, so that knowledge gained in the 
intimacy of intercourse between neighbors 
was relentlessly used for purposes of 
plundering. 

The happy home of Bob Haldane was 
one of the earliest to be attacked during 
that terrible winter. Ali the stock was 
killed or stolen. The house was first 
looted and then burned. The family was 
left with nothing but the scanty clothing 
in which they had escaped from the house, 
an old kettle and an axe. 
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They decided to make their way to 'Tah- 
lequah, the capital of the Cherokee nation, 
where they had friends. There were forty 
miles of very rough road to travel. The 
eldest of the boys was only about thirteen. 
The baby had to be carried, and the little 
feet of the smaller children could only 
make very slow progress. They made 
meals of berries and nuts as they could 
find them. Now and then they would see 
a terrapin. Then the eldest boy would 
stand over it with axe poised until its 
head came out from the shell. A quick 
blow would sever it, and the party would 
stop and make stew of its meat and such 
edible herbs as could be found. Thus 
they managed at last to accomplish the 
long, weary journey to Tahlequah. 

There they found kind friends who did 
what they could for them. But even they 
could not do much. Their own lives were 
in constant danger. 

Bob Haldane managed to get a wagon 
and team of horses, with which he decided 
to undertake the long journey to ‘Texas, 
where they would be outside the zone of 
constant fighting, and where they might 
escape the severest of the winter weather 
which was just coming upon them. 

They could only travel by very short 
stages, and every day the journey became 
more full of hardships and dangers. The 
country was full of roving bands of reck- 
less and lawless men. Food became more 
and more scarce. Just as they reached the 
northern border of the Choctaw nation, 
the coldest weather of that terrible winter 
came upon them. 

How hard the good man worked to pro- 
tect the wife and little ones! How 
bravely he cheered them on! With what 
self-sacrificing love he left himself. uncov- 
ered that they might not suffer! 

They traveled under a flag of truce, and 
much of the time he had to leave them, 
traveling by himself to make arrange- 
ments for their welfare. On one of these 
occasions he had left all possible cover- 
ings with the family, and failing to find 
shelter one bitterly cold night, upon wak- 
ing next morning he found himself unable 
to move:or even stand without acute pain. 
Both his feet were fearfully frozen. Now, 
indeed, they must push on, but who can 
tell the horrors of that journey. 

After what seemed a life-time of hunger 
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and cold and jolting over rough roads, 
where every movement was anguish, they 
came to the home of Governor Purcell, 
a Christian Choctaw gentleman, and min- 
ister of the Gospel. Here he was joined 
by his family. The sufferers were taken 
in and everything possible done for their 
comfort. It was plain that Mr. Haldane’s 
feet were in a most dangerous condition. 
A surgeon was sent for. There were very 
few in that thinly settled country, and it 
was many hours before one came. After 
examining the frozen feet he said that only 
immediate amputation could save Mr. 
Haldane’s life. The patient expressed his 
readiness for the operation, and _ the 
ghastly tools were being arranged for it, 
when a company of grey-coated soldiers 
rode up to the house. They asked for the 
surgeon, and when he came out, they told 
him he must go with them without a 
moment’s delay; fighting was going on, 
and he was wanted at the front. He pled 
for the half-hour or so necessary to per- 
form the operation which would save a 
man’s life. They said their orders were 
positive and he must come with them at 
once. Reluctantly he rode away, after urg- 
ing that some one else should be found to 
perform the operation, as without it death 
must come very soon. But no other sur- 
geon could be found within several days’ 
journey, and the family and friends were 
in despair. 

Then the unfortunate man spoke. 

“Bring me,” he said, “the best knives 
you have about the place.” These were 
brought. 

“Now bring me a whetstone and what- 
ever small files you have.” 

When these were found, he proceeded 
with the utmost care to sharpen knives till 
they had a razor’s edge. In others he 
filed teeth until he had small saws. 

He must have undergone unspeakable 
torture all the time, but he kept steadily 
at work. Then he asked every one to 
leave him in the room. alone. 

“Oh, Bob! Bob Haldane!” wailed his 
wife. “You cannot do it yourself.” 

There came a wonderful look into the 
suffering eyes, which said plainly, “I can 
do it and I will!” 

“Leave me,” he said, ‘‘and go where you 
can pray for me. You cannot help me 
here.” 
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So he was left alone with the rude tools 
his own hands had fashioned. It would 
be easy just to lie still and wait till the 
angel of death came and released him. 
How beautiful it would be to let himself 
fall asleep and wake in the land of fade- 
less light where there would be no more 
pain and sorrow. No more pain, that would 
be heaven itself after what he had suf- 
fered. But he must live. It would 
be a coward’s part to leave his wife and 
little ones to face without him the terrors 
of a future that looked so dark and 
troubled. He must live, whatever the 
agony of the struggle to do so. He must 
live! God would help him and he would 
live. He must put away the thoughts of 
the beautiful home where there would be 
no more pain, he must not let death con- 
quer him like a weakling, he must fight 
for life, even the life that must be a crip- 
pled, suffering thing for all the years God 
let him keep it. 

How terribly the leaden moments 
dragged to those who waited outside the 
door which shut in that heroic struggle. 
They prayed—oh, how they prayed! And 
they listened! They hear him pick up 
and lay down the awful tools. They hear 
him panting, uttering half-stifled cries of 
agony, and sudden prayers for help. 

Then through the stillness they hear 
the horrible rasping of a saw. It is quiet 
for moments that seemed to drag out into 
hours, and then they hear the dread suc- 
cession of sounds again, and again still- 
ness as of death follows. They wait, wait, 
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till at last they can wait no longer. Then 
they go in and find him fallen back in a 
faint, but with a look of triumphant peace 
upon the brave, suffering face, for he had 
been helped until with his own hands he 
had amputated both of his feet, and saved 


the life which his helpless loved ones 
needed so much. 
Lovingly and tenderly the awful 


wounds were closed, and the skin sewed 
over them. Prayer was answered, and 
the God who had given strength to do a 
thing seemingly beyond the power of 
human endurance, gave in due _ time 
strength and health again. And the life 
so wonderfully saved was used and blessed. 
After the war, in the long dark time be- 
fore the missionaries could take up the 
work again among the Indians, he went 
from home to home among the full- 
bloods, preaching the unsearchable riches 
of the Gospel, and leading many to a bet- 
ter life. He must always have suffered, 
but he was always one of the sunniest of 
men. When advancing age made it im- 
possible for him to travel longer as he 
had done, he compiled a remarkable little 
primer of the Cherokee language. His 
wife kept for many years the tools he had 
made and used, but he found them one 
day and threw them away. He never 
thought of what he had done as remark- 
able, and wished no memories of it pre- 
served. But the world cannot afford to 
lose the lesson and the inspiration of the 
heroism of such lowly lives as his must be 
recorded in imperishable print. 





TRIALS 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


The flowers that dare the winter frost 
Are first to bloom and seed; 

And first the heart that suffers most 
To do a noble deed. 














SCHOOL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


BY CHARLES J. WOODBURY 


Po from gprs 
A teacher who can in- 
struct _ orally 
pupil being required 
to give back what is 
given (and the right 
teacher will get back 
more)—will obtain results often surpris- 
ing. The limitations of teachers as re- 
gards ability to impart may hasten the 
artificial recourse to books, but by effort 
they can be kept subsidiary a long while. 
The law is that until it is plain from the 
child’s questioning that he has come to 
need them, they are kept out of sight. 
For the child to use statements given him 
even if only so far as to repeat them in 
his own language, is to make the facts 
they cover his own. When, in addition to 
repeating, he can do something with his 
own knowledge, he is being informed. 
What the child hears he may remember. 
What he does he cannot forget; and so it 
is with what he discovers. Rules, let him 
build them with the aid of the teacher 
from his own inductions. Definitions, de- 
scriptions, after he has found them out 
for himself, and invade them, how joyfully 
he identifies them in the text books! Can 
we forget how artificial to us, and so how 
ineffective, our earliest study books were? 
We “committed to memory” (like com- 
mitting to prison), definitions: an island, 
a peninsula. Of course, they belonged to 
the geography. They were not real. They 
were far away, the property of the school- 
walls, and so truthless. Only when we 
encountered them on the lake did we 
identify them. We “committed” and could 
recite glibly descriptions of the forest 
trees; but we could not apply them; and 
we never knew the difference between a 
white and black oak until we went into 
the wood and saw and handled them. That 
is the natural way; first the experience of 
the thing, then the definition of the word. 

Every boy has a right to the country; 








to his “chores,” to the rattle of the pasture 
fence bars; to the talk of the trees in the 
woods and the call of the wandering river ; 
but, this wealth wanting, for him let there 
be at least some ground area or school 
farm, more nature. Cleanliness opens the 
pores of the mind as well as those of the 
body; but in how many of our school- 
yards is there a swimming pool or bath- 
house ? 

The first great difficulty with the child 
in the primary school is to break into the 
settled equilibrium, to arouse interest, and 
this is the early great merit of the inanual 
training. But there are two other force- 
ful advantages it has which I have never 
seen mentioned. The first is the habit of 
being practical, of working with maierials, 
of using the hands, the formation or nour- 
ishing of a taste for physical labor so that 
indulgence in it will follow through life. 
The dovetailing of hand with head work 
brings to every man whose main work is 
with his brain a competence of mind and 
body peculiar to itself, greater vigor, more 
vivid impressions and trustworthy in- 
sights. When the hands are calloused, the 
head does better work. The other advan- 
tage is moral. The simplest work with 
materials demands genuineness of atten- 
tion and effort. The discipline is severe 
and uniform toward exactness and truth. 

But, more than all, by learning early to 
labor happily, may we not expect that our 
children will with it learn to love labor for 
what it is, the joy of life, and appreciate 
what it earns: riches, power, leisure, etc., 
but as means for its extension, the open- 
ing of its education into larger areas and 
more difficult and remote fields for others ? 
And so, is it not possible that they shall 
escape our present delusion with its banali- 
ties that the ground was ever cursed for 
any one’s sake; that labor is to be escaped 
if possible; that it is only for the gratifi- 
cation of ever-increasing desires; only for 
the very sake of getting means to be rid 
of it? 











THE VIEW FROM WITHIN IS QUITE AS ENTRANCING AS FROM WITHOUT THE ADOBE HOUSE. 














LAYING.AN ADOBE FOUNDATION. 


SOME MODERN ADOBES-II 


BY CONSTANCE AUSTIN 


F THERE were no 
other reason for 
building an “adobe,” 
it would be a tempta- 
tion to the artist on 
account of the quaint 
and picturesque scenes 
entailed by its con- 

struction. The tools and mechanical ap- 

pliances of modern life all disappear in 

this prehistoric process. He would be a 

poor creature who had entirely missed 

the pure tradition of the grand style who 
would mix “adobe” in a box with a hoe 
like common mortar. An ancient Span- 
iard (the young ones do not know the 
art) examines your soil and tells you 
what ingredients it lacks, if so be it is not 
fitting for the purpose. Real “blue adobe” 
will not do at all; it warps and cracks in 
drying; a good clay loam is the best 
material. If the soil is too heavy, sand 
must be added; if sandy, clay. If you are 
fortunate enough to have the right mater- 





ial, your “paisano” will remove about six 
inches of top soil from a space six or eight 
feet square; this is to get rid of all the 
seeds and weeds. ‘Then he will loosen 
some earth in the cleaned patch, pour 
water on it, and begin solemnly to work it 
up with his bare feet, mixing in a little 
chipped straw, and treading away until 
it reaches just the proper consistency. 
Meanwhile, another man has raked and 
smoothed a large open space and has pre- 
pared a mould consisting of two pieces of 
wood 3 feet 4 inches long and 4 inches 
wide. These are fastened together by 
cross strips 18 inches long, so as to form 
three compartments 18 inches by 12 by 4. 
A third man brings a wheelbarrow full of 
prepared mud to number two, who fills the 
holes and puddles them down, while num- 
ber three returns to number one, solemnly 
prancing in his hole with unimpaired Cas- 
tilian dignity, for more mud. If the con- 
sistency is just right by the time he comes 
back, the bricks will have set, and the 
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mould is lifted off, and used to make three 
more bricks. 

In the course of a few days, the field is 
covered with bricks hardening in the sun. 
They are turned at the end of the week, 
and in two weeks are stacked on edge with 
spaces between, and left to harden. 

If a rain supervenes before they are 
stacked, your mud pies are resolved into 
the earth from which they came, and you 
begin over again. When stacked, they 
can be covered. 

While the bricks are being made, the 
foundations should be in progress, and 
this is the “crux” of an adobe house. It 
must be well-built of stone, going down 
to rock, or “hard pan,” and rising two 
feet above the level of the ground. 

About the actual laying of the brick 
there is nothing unusual, unless it be the 
fact that the same clay mixture is used 
for mortar. 
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tering. This is a fine art; and it is here 
that so many adobes fail. There should 
be about two-thirds of fine brook sand, 
mixed with a stiff clay, to make a plaster 
that will not crack. No lime or cement 
is used at all. Of course, if any beach 
sand is used, the salt in it will make the 
house hopelessly damp. 

The main point, however, is to work it 
down a long time with the trowel. If this 
is done conscientiously, the plaster will be 
as hard as stone and perfectly smooth. If 
the troweling is shirked, it will soon be 
full of fine cracks like cracked china. 

The wall, thus finished, being of the 
same material throughout, bricks, mortar 
and plastering, is perfectly homogenous, 
and does not crack as does lime plaster on 
wood or iron, which shrink and expand 
with the changes of temperature. 

There is a certain elasticity about it, 
too, for it is not affected by any of the 








THE *DOBE BLOCKS BEING DRIED IN THE SUN. 


If it rains during the process, things 
are very unusual indeed. Of course, you 
are supposed to build in the dry season, 
but I have known a violent and most un- 
looked for storm come up when the walls 
had just been finished. There was a 
hurrying to and fro, a seizing of anything 
which might shed the torrent of water. 
Planks, matting, horse-blankets, even an 
old coat, everything available spread along 
the top of the wall, but in spite of all 
efforts the house the next day looked like 
a prehistoric ruin. On examination, how- 
ever, it was found that only the three top 
rows of brick had melted and poured down 
over the walls, and beyond that it was all 
quite solid. The bricks spread out in the 
field drying were past praying for. 

When the walls are up and the wide- 
eaved roof is on, there remains the plas- 


slight earthquakes, which are said to keep 
the pictures always awry in this part of 
the world. 

There remains the outside finish. The 
Spaniards put on many coats of tinted 
lime wash, and this is fairly good, if there 
is tallow in the mixture. But the best 
method is to soak the walls thoroughly 
with whale or seal oil, put on hot with a 
white-wash brush. This makes the wall a 
dark chocolate color at first, but as it 
sinks in, it regains the tone of the natural 
earth. You can paint on top of this, but 
that is apt to crack and peel off, and it is 
preferable to repeat the oil dressing every 
three or four years. It makes an abso- 
lutely water proof finish, and is inexpen- 
sive both in cost of material and in not 
requiring skilled labor. 

On the inside, the wall may be kalso- 
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THE VIEW FROM THE FRONT PORCH OF A SANTA BARBARA ADOBE, 


mined or coated with alabastine, or 
painted. A very good way is to wash 
over the fresh plaster with a lime mixture 
of the tint you want to use, and to work 
it in very thoroughly with a trowel. The 
best way of all is to leave the natural color 
of the earth, which makes a beautiful, soft 
background to pictures and _ furniture. 


This has been done in the living room of 
the house illustrated in this article. The 
partition walls in this room are of Oregon 
pine stained, and the north side of the 
room is wainscoted under the studio win- 
dow with a row of closets. The library is 
lined with book-cases up to the ceiling; 
dining room is cream colored kalsomine 

















THE APPROACH TO A SANTA BARBARA “DOBE HOUSE. 














THE LIVING ROOM. 


with wood work of waxed Oregon pine. 
This house is adobe in material only, not in 
plan or detail. Its exterior is most sim- 
ple, a parallelogram with the high, straight 
wall supported with heavy buttresses. In- 
side, somewhat heterogeneous features are 
molded together into a peculiarly tran- 
quil and harmonious whole. This, indeed, 
is the keynote of the plan, and the fact 
that there is a great deal of strong color 


does not seem to interfere with the first 
impression and inevitable exclamation of 
every newcomer, “Oh, how restful !” 
The rooms are on the same level as the 
pergola and lawn, which induces a pleas- 
ant intimacy with out-of-doors, which is 
increased by the partially enclosed loggia 
a half story high, where the family find 
warmth and protection in windy weather 
—and the large upstairs porch. The 











THE LIVING ROOM—A PICTURESQUE CORNER. 














A MODERN ADOBE—HOUSE NUMBER TWO IN THE 


owner is a fanatic on the subject of rain- 
water. a luxury which is very foolishly 
neglected in this land where water is both 
scarce and hard, and by having large, 
shallow tanks placed just below the level 
of the eaves, has it running in the bath- 
room and kitchen all the year around. 
The slant of the ground develops a large 
basement on the south side of the house 
which permits of a furnace, an innova- 
tion that is becoming distressingly com- 
mon in the opinion of real Californians, 
who believe in what Kipling calls “the 
grisly diversion” of taking exercise when 
they feel chilled. This habit seems to in- 
duce a warm-bloodedness which is incom- 
prehensible to the Eastern woman espec- 
ially. who gets out of the car wrapped in 
furs to the ears, and is met by her friends 
in lawn and muslin shirt waists with el- 
bow sleeves, and with the thermometer 
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perhaps at fifty degrees. 

There are other adobes being built. It 
is to be hoped that the fashion will take 
solid root, as the “adobe” is as certainly 
the normal thing for a dry and treeless 
land as frame buildings are in the forests 
of the north. It is true that California 
is struggling to restore the forest growth 
of her mountains, but the native timber 
never was suitable for building purposes, 
and the roofs of the old houses were gen- 
erally constructed with thin poles inter- 
woven with mud and tules, and crowned 
with tiles. It is this construction which 
gives the inimitably beautiful curves and 
billows in the roof of the De la Guerra 
house, the old historic mansion which, af- 
ter the Mission, is the pride of Santa 
Barbara, a model whose stately and hos- 
pitable spaciousness is far from being at- 
tained by our modern imitations. 











THE CHRISTMAS INCANTATION 


BY MARGARET SMITH COBB 


Synopsis—How Lonesome Ike, by his . 


interruptions at the funeral ceremonies of 
the beloved Doctor, brought the Doctor 
back to life. . 


QHE DAY coming was 
Se 6 Christmas, the day on 
which they had 
planned so much 
for the dinner—and 
the little Doctor was 
dead. He, who was so 
small and weak 
among them, yet who had remained stead- 
fastly with them, to nurse the fever cases, 
when his own broken-down little system 
needed a physician, had deferred his re- 
turn to civilization too long, and that noon 
had dropped dead. 

Two weeks previous to this, he had 
fallen in a heavy faint, and they had had 
some difficulty in reviving him, and when 
he had fallen this day, they had thought 
it but a similar weakness and had worked 
over him quite hopefully. But moment 
after moment passed, and then they be- 
gan to look at each other with white, in- 
quiring faces, for by the common law of 
life, they knew he must die, if he did not 
revive in the next few fleeting moments. 

But no consciousness returned, and 
with a suddenness that stunned them, 
their Christmas preparations were all out 
of place, and they found themselves facing 
the preparations for the burial of the 
dead. 

They seemed to know very little of this 
sad work—a work that has its respectful 
place, side by side with all the work at- 
tending life—these ten men, who had de- 
termined on remaining in their Alaskan 
camp through. the winter. They were forty 
miles from the nearest settlement, and 
forty miles has in it all the ordinary mean- 
ing and more, in Alaska, in the winter. 

They had been making preparations for 
a Christmas dinner that was to be eaten 





together, all around one board on Christ- 
mas day. The dinner had been planned 
by the doctor, and he had planned with 
it, to overcome much of the stupidness set- 
tled upon them, and mayhap some sick- 
ness, by awakening a general interest in 
some one thing, and had himself offered 
a little of his much-hoarded whiskey for 
the table. This, of itself effected consid- 
erable interest; they had been thirsty 
since the last storm of six weeks. But 
now he was dead, here the day before 
Christmas, and they felt alone and weight- 
ed with the oppressiveness of sorrow. 

They had stood around the bed, stricken 
and helpless, and so awed by the stillness 
and pallor of that familiar face in death 
that their tongues seemed glued. All ex- 
cept Uncle Hank. Naught could ever re- 
strain that garrulous tongue, for thought 
to him was immediate expression. As 
they stood now, though, puzzled and 
stunned, they were fitted to see the kind- 
ness in his face and hear the kindness 
in his voice when he said to them: 
*‘Now you boys, not bein’ used to this 
work, needn’t stay. I kin dress him com- 
forable-like an’ lay him on the bench back 
of the stove, an’ cover him up with the 
blankets. He kin stay there all right till 
termorrer, an’ then we had better think 
of giving him a funeral.” 

This relieving them of that first shud- 
dering difficulty, awakened in them a faint 
trust in Uncle Hank for what there was 
yet to follow, so when the rest of the 
winter’s grayness of day, wherein the win- 
ter’s stupidness had been shaken by sor- 
row, had passed, they knew nothing what 
to do, so they directed themselves in a 
body to Uncle Hank, who sat alone in the 
cabin with the dead,-for his advice and 
instruction. 

They had never come to Uncle Hank be- 
fore for help; always they had relied on 
any one rather than he, but now their trust 
in him, the look of it in their faces, was 

















THE CHRISTMAS INCANTATION. 


too pleasant for him not to try to merit. 

“T’ve bin thinkin’ of a plan, boys,” he 
said, hopefully, “but if any of you don’t 
like it, or disagrees with me, you kin just 
say so,” here he smiled gently toward 
them. “He didn’t go nothin’ on churches, 
an’ it wouldn’t be right fur us to try to 
bury him with the religion we hain’t got, 
and he didn’t have. And we can’t bury 
him as the Masons would; you know him 
and the trader was Masons. But I would 
like to have some ceremony, somethin’ be- 
fittin’ him that we won’t furgit very soon. 
So I thought that comin’ midnight, to- 
night, jist as Christmas comes in, we 
would have a solemn ceremony, a sort of 
incantation, so to speak, makin’ it secret 
out of respect to him bein’ a Mason, an’ 
puttin’ some signs of Christmas through 
it, out of respect to the day he so expected 
to be here—termorrer.” 

At no time is humanity more suscept- 
: ible to form or ceremony than when this 

great mystery, death, has gathered to its 
gulf one of their kind. Any strange rites 
then allow release and expression to the 
unquiet and heavy emotions that haunt 
and harry the mind. People that you 
have thought stolid and emotionless will 
gather and whisper of signs and warnings 
and give to some article or belonging of 
the dead, near, some mysterious placing or 
attention. 

So now these minds, before Uncle Hank, 
were taking to themselves as something 
tempting the word “incantation.” Some 
of them knew dimly of the word as some- 
thing mysterious, and that was as much as 
Uncle Hank knew. Not one of the faces 
changed for a moment’s time; then Big 
Tom, the one of any of them to demur, 
straightened back his powerful shoulders 
and said: “We had better put a fire in the 
hall now and get it warmed up a bit.” 

“And get a touching up of avergreen 
and a few candles,” added O’Flynn, see- 
ing it all ahead. His people had been 
Catholics. “They’re the making of an 
occasion, I’ll be thinking.” 

Every one was unusually ready for im- 
mediate work. They had looked ahead to 
this day as a busy, happy one, but since 
noon it had been long and silent. Now, 
through the preparation, Uncle Hank 
asked, the choking stillness that oppressed 
was broken. They turned to speech natu- 
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rally and easily again as they took up the 
work, that was something being done for 
the doctor. 

Uncle Hank, though, was hardly pre- 
pared for the reception that they gave 
his plan. He saw that they expected 
something of him, and he would have to 
live up to it. So he came to them after 
a little time, where they were busy in 
the hall, and asked them to excuse him 
from some of the work that evening, as he 
would like some time on the incantation. 
But they all insisted on his giving his en- 


‘tire time to it; there were plenty of them 


to do the work. So when he came among 
them afterward, during the hours they 
were busy there, it was to make some cal- 
culations on the hall, measuring it mys- 
teriously with his eye, or stepping it from 
side to side. And those who had journeys 
to make past the cabin where he sat, could 
hear strange mumblings and mutterings 
and some reiteration of old tunes. 

At ten o’clock all was complete in the 
hall, which was an old saloon always used 
for any meeting, and Uncle Hank, with 
honorable gravity, asked the privacy of 
the room the last hour to become famil- 
iar with the manner of ceremony and to 
arrange the lights. 

At eleven o’clock, to the orders given 
out by him, they formed in line near the 
cabin of the dead, and marched up to 
the door of the hail. Uncle Hank’s head 
peered cautiously around the door that he 
was holding as close and secret as possible 
and greeted them with the loud whisper: 
“T’ll take you in one at a time.” 

O’F lynn, always ready to face anything, 
stepped forward, and when the door closed 
behind him, those outside heard an Irish- 
accented oath of secrecy. Then one by 
one the rest were admitted to the silent 
room and shown around to their places. 

That Uncle Hank had done pretty well 
was the first thought of all as they sur- 
veyed the hall. It was dimly lighted by an 
array of candles made to form a star on 
the eastern wall, back of the bar, which 
was now the Master’s desk, and their 
light trembled through the northern frosty 
air with a celestial radiance. 

On the wall opposite the candles was an 
enormous “G” which had been traced on 
the rough boards with chalk or white soap. 
Accustomed as we are, though, to see the 
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printed “G” emblematic of Masonry, 
there was something incongruous in that 
the “G” of Uncle Hank’s was in script, 
and from its being of such great size, the 
regular proportions had been wandered 
from badly, the lower part of the letter 
being much too large for the upper. 

There was a deep silence, and then Un- 
cle Hank arose. Everybody gave their re- 
spectful attention, except Nip Saunders 
and Eskimo George, who both looked 
steadily out of the door so as not to con- 
fuse him. 

“Brothers,” he began, smiling, but twist- 
ing his hands a trifle nervously, “I can’t 
open this solemn meetin’ with prayer, be- 
cause I don’t know very much about it, an’ 
he never used it, but it is about the most 
respectful thing that ever is done, so I 
think it would look the right thing fur us 
all to bow our heads awhile, jist a minute 
or two, an’ be thinkin’ how he stayed 
faithful with us, carin’ fur our sick till his 
own life went out.” 

Uncle Hank bent his own grizzled head, 
and every head followed except Nip Saun- 
ders and Eskimo George. They did not 
want to confuse any one that took part in 
Uncle Hank’s ceremony, so_ they still 
looked stolidly toward the door. In the 
little silence there were some deep sighs, 


then Uncle Hank pronounced: “That’ll 
do,” as solemnly as “Amen” ever was 
spoken. 


When he rose again, his smile was not 
uncertain; rather it was pleasantly con- 
templative. 

“We will now sing some words made by 
myself to a tune we all know. [ tried a 
good many, but this was the only tune an’ 
words I ew make fit even,” he explained, 

“and as I only made one " verse, we will 
sing the same verse over three times.” 

Then he sang: 


“He is gone, 
“He is gone, 


He is gone, to breathe no more.” 


The tune was but the old one known as 
“Go Tell Aunt Rhody,” and the words 
dragged to fili it. Uncle Hank’s voice 
was weak at reading, and he ran so lightly 
with the words that they seemed foolish 
rather than solemn. No one joined him, 
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and he stood waiting, the smile of con- 
templation fading from his face. 

Big Tom, however, felt a responsibility 
for the meeting. He had agreed to it first, 
so seeing the failure imminent, he nudged 
Texas Charley with his powerful fist, in 
which there was a history of persuasion, 
and said: “Raise her, Tex,’ and Tex 
raised his sweet voice. Through all the 
manner of roving wild life he led, he car- 
ried this voice of sweetness, and if they 
had only heard him sing vile songs, they 
listened to no voice but his own sing them. 

They had never attached anything a 
to this tune than the foolish words: “ 
tell Aunt Rhody,” but now as Tex began 
the repetition of mournful words, low and 
slow and dirge-like, a sudden chill seemed 
to bring them to listen, and a few hummed 
along with him. But as his voice rose so 
clear and high and vibrating on the sec- 
ond part, all hearts shook as they felt the 


Go 


divine air. They were so far away and 
lonely, and death with them. Big Tom’s 


voice choked, and he ceased to sing. Uncle 
Hank leaned forward and covered his face 
with his hands, while down in the lower 
part of the hall where Lonesome Ike sat 
to himself, some one wept loud enough 
to he heard occasionally through the song. 

After the verses had all been gone over, 
Uncle Hank felt, as he wiped his eyes, that 
he could carry the rest of the evening, 
and with emotional interest they all bent 
forward as he rose again. 

“Now,” he said, “I want every one in 
his turn to raise up an’ say somethin’ fur 
the Doctor, mixin’ in somethin’ about 
Christmas if you kin. I’ve depended on 
this to fill in part of the evenin’. My 
leadin’ this incantation is my sayin’ fur 
him, so [’1l jist set down an’ let each of 
you have his say.’ 

Just a moment, and 0’ Flynn was on his 
feet, and with his ready Irish tongue eulo- 
gized the Doctor and the others slowly fol- 
lowed. Some tempered their words with 
tears, others strengthened them with 
oaths; some spoke at length, others but a 
few words, but Lonesome Ike, who was al- 
ways silent, just cowered with his face to 
the wall, and would not say a word. 

At the close of the speaking, Uncle 
Hank arose again, but as at first, looked 
hesitating and nervous. It was forced in 
him to speak, however, so after clearing 
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} 
hig throat several times, he began, but as 
if Mot sure of his ground. 

“What I am goin’ to ask now might not 
be agreeable to you all, but I’m goin’ to 
ask it anyway, an’ you kin see that it is 
the only thing I have asked fur him. I’m 
a goin’ to ask each one of you to give some- 
thin’ up out of your lives, somethin’ to go 
out of them, to mate his goin’. I want it 
to be somethin’ you set store by, or some- 
thin’ it would be best fur you to give up, 
an’ then the last thing, we’ll lay all on the 
fire, lettin’ it all go back to nothin’—jist 
as he’s done.” 

In this, Uncle Hank felt he must estab- 
lish a precedent, so he took from his pocket 
his old pipe and solemnly placed it on a 
box in the corner. This was the altar. 

This extreme was received in a strange, 
surprised silence. It was unexpected and 
startling, and in the steady silence of the 
room, the meaning hung tentatively over 
them all, until the comprehension came 
to them fully weighted. The doctor had 
given his life for them, and something 
was to be given from their lives for him 
that evening. What Uncle Hank had hesi- 
tated to ask, fearing it was too much, was 
readily accepted by them, with their minds 
wrought up to that keen emotion that cul- 
minates in sacrifice. 

Eskimo George rose and quitted the 
room. If he was going to comply, they 
did not know, but breathlessly they await- 
ed his return, and it was not long until he 
strode up through the room, and in his 
hand was that which had made him feared 
in many a camp, and that this one even- 
ing, the gravity of the occasion had caused 
him to leave from his person. He laid it 
beside the pipe, and had almost resumed 
his place, when swiftly he returned to the 
altar, unloaded the cartridges dexterously 
into one hand, carried them to the door, 
and flung them into the snow. 

After this example, no one stayed a 
moment. As one man they arose. Some 
carried on their persons what they con- 
sidered an offering; others left the hall 
in their quest. There was a great hurry 
of footsteps, but not a word was spoken. 
When all the offerings were on the altar, 
and with purified hearts they were wait- 
ing for Uncle Hank to proceed, the voice 
of Lonesome Ike was heard from his place 
down near the door. 
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“He ain’t made his offerin’,” with the 
words pointing out the door with one in- 
sistent arm. 

“Who ain’t?” asked Uncle Hank, and 
every eye in the room was turned on Lone- 
some Ike. 

‘“‘Him that’s dead,” cowered back Lone- 
some Ike. “He had an offerin’ to make, 
an’ I’m a-goin’ to git it.” 

He gave small time for any of them to 
think, but sneaked out the door and was 
back again in a brief space, with the little 
jug of the Doctor’s whiskey, which was 
to form part of the Christmas dinner, in 
his hand. He placed it reverently with 
the other offerings, and not out of place 
it looked with pistols, cards, knives and 
pipes. No one could gainsay that this was 
not an offering from the Doctor, but none 
of them could see that it was an offering 
for this occasion. The meeting had re- 
ceived a slight jolt. It had hardly been 
disturbed, but something strange had been 
carried into it that made them look a 
little questioningly at Lonesome Ike. 

But Lonesome Ike sat with a full con- 
tentment in his heart that he had made 
the Doctor, who had nursed him so kindly 
through the fever, a part of the evening. 
He had never thanked the Doctor, nor 
could he speak for him this evening be- 
cause expression in words was always 
cowed in him, but he was going to add 
what respect he could to him this evening 
if the heavens fell. He could see that 
they were all against him, but that was 
nothing unusual: the world was always 
turned that way to him. 

Uncle Hank, however, felt that his 
leadership had been drawn upon, and 
when he arose again, he spoke a trifle 
sharply to turn all minds back to the real 
leadership of the evening, placing the next 
part of the ceremony before them without 
any explanation. 

“You will now come forward and take 
the oath and incantation.” 

The first applicant, Big Tom, who was 
ready to help along, stepped forward. Un- 
cle Hank poured two glasses of water, 
handed one to Big Tom, and then slowly 
said, as Big Tom repeated: “I solemnly 
swear that I won’t reveal any of this 
night’s doin’s, nor make light of them, an’ 
may we live a long time before we come to 
his pass, an’ till then let us drink of the 
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Water of Life freely.” Then they drank 
together. | 

This was the greatest part of the even- 
ing, as they had all attached much won- 
der to the meaning of the Incantation. 
One after another they stepped forward 
and took the oath; then, in the silence that 
followed the last words, came that insist- 
ent voice down near the door: 

“He ain’t drunk.” 

“Who?” uttered Uncle Hank in quick 
question. He knew who was meant, but 
at poverty of words to meet it, had re- 
sorted to the question. 

“Him out there—the Doctor,” slowly 
answered Lonesome Ike, with the same in- 
dication with his arm out the door. “Him 
that’s dead an’ can’t drink the Water of 
Life,” he finished hoarsely. 

“But if he is dead an’ can’t drink the 
Water of Life, what are you a-wantin’ of 
him to drink for?” asked Uncle Hank ir- 
ritably. It was enough for irritation, this 
troubling the one little glory of his life, in 
which he was succeeding. “Maybe it’s 
Life he’s drinkin’ now,” murmured Lone- 
some Ike doggedly. There was mystery in 
this, and they were feeding on the mystic 
that night. They all stood thinking. 

Now, as I said, O’Flynn was from a 
Catholic family, and having a dim idea of 
the extremities that they of that belief 
have gone in the rites attending burial, op- 
portunely came to the support of Lone- 
some Ike. “We could bring him in all 
right and aisy,” he said. 

“Yes, me an’ Tex can bring him in,” 
seconded Big Tom. He and Tex had 
saved the meeting once that evening, and 
they could save it again, no matter what 
the requirements were. But Tex drew 
back and shook his head. To his sensitive 
musical soul, they were going past cere- 
mony and carrying the meeting into some 
horror. 

With this refusal of Texes Charley, 
Lonesome Ike quickly saw a chance of 
their entirely vetoing his wish if they 
were allowed a second’s more time. “I 
can bring him in, an’ I’m a-goin’ to, if no 
one else will,” he spoke hurriedly, as he 
made a line for the door, and Big Tom 
followed. It was no use for any one to 
dissent now, after Big Tom had assented 
and started, or things not on the quiet 
were likely to happen. 
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Now at the beginning of the ceremony, 
when Tex had raised that clear, vibrating 
voice, a penetrating sweetness was carried 
into the cabin where the Doctor lay that 
shook the insistent stupor of the form un- 
der the blanket, whose heart had not 
ceased its life, and whose breath had wav- 
ered faintly through that afternoon. No 
one had uncovered the face since Uncle 
Hank had placed the blanket over it, or 
they would have seen that death was not 
set there. 

At the music, the stupor was broken: 
the living one heard steps coming and go- 
ing, but his body felt heavy and slab-like, 
as if it were not his own. But now he felt 
them lifting him. The grave! And he 
could not stir or ery out. 

As they hurried up the steps, though, 
Big Tom’s foot slipped on the ice, and he 
loosed one hand from the bench on which 
they carried the corpse, giving it a sad 
jolt. This broke the nightmare. The 
Doctor found that he could draw long, 
easy breaths: soon he could ery out. 

Up to the front advanced the corpse, 
and every one, even Tex, regardless of the 
decorum of the meeting, followed it. 

The bench was set down in front of the 
Master’s desk, and then Uncle Hank, af- 
ter pouring two glasses of water, stood 
with them in his hands, confused as how 
to proceed. 

“I’m a-goin’ to offer his glass to him,” 
said Lonesome Ike, cowering but holding 
out one arm doggedly for the glass. Uncle 
Hank gave it to him with a relief, and 
then he paused confused again. He was 
not prepared for a ceremony like this. He 
could not repeat the words of the oath he 
had used with the others—it would be out 
of place. He stood in miserable discom- 
fiture a few miserable moments, then he 
recited in a hoarse voice, from scarcely 
parted lips: “Drink of the Water of Life 
freely.” 

Lonesome Ike, placing his hand under 
the Doctor’s head to raise it for the drink, 
felt it raising of itself! He looked down 
searchingly into the Doctor’s face, and 
saw the eyes unclosing. Hurriedly he put 
the glass to the pale lips, and cried in a 
wild voice of entreaty that ended in a 
whine of anguish: “Drink of the Water of 
Life freely !” 

But the Doctor, at one taste, gasped, 
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“Whiskey !” at which Lonesome Ike made 
a frantic rush for the little jug on the al- 
tar, and pouring from it into the glass, 
held it to the pale lips that now drank. 

Then, in bewildering joy, Lonesome Ike 
raised the jug to his own lips, exclaiming : 
“Drink of the Water of Life freely.” And 
as it went on its way through the crowd, 
you could hear preceding its joyful gur- 
gles: “Drink of the Water of Life 
freely !” 

Then as a fit closing to the ceremony 
and incantation, the room was filled with 
the incense of burning. blankets, as they 
were being wrapped around the stove to 
quickly get warmth wherein to wrap the 
Doctor. During this performance, the 
Doctor caught a glimpse of the scintilla- 
tion on the eastern wall, and asked feebly: 
“Ts it Christmas, boys ?” 

To this, Big Tom made-answer with a 
saintly grin from the wrapping, which he 
was tenderly accomplishing with his big 
hands: “You bet it’s Christmas, and a 
merry, merry Christmas.” 

Then after the Doctor had been made 
all comfortable, Uncle Hank suffering for 
a smoke, slipped sheepishly back to the 
hall for his pipe, but found a few before 
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him there, industriously clearing away 
every vestige of sign of ceremony. 

Of all the offerings, but the pipe re- 

mained, and that some one had found time 
to fill full of ice. As soon, however, as 
he had a smoke started, Uncle Hank be- 
gan hurriedly to erase the great “G” from 
the wall. 
- But in spite of all their caution, the 
Doctor had an impression of something in 
the hall that stayed in his memory, and 
with wicked heartlessness, got Lonesome 
Ike out alone, as soon as he was able, and 
made him tell. And as it was, Lonesome 
Ike had a tenacious memory, and could 
tell it all, almost word for word, in his 
hang-dog way. 

When they again urged the Doctor to 
go back to civilization, though, he lis- 
tened to them, but when he bade them 
farewell, they fancied they saw al- 
ternating with the sorrow of his face, a 
little faint hidden amusement. But af- 
terward, O ever afterward, in defiance of 
the world which was always against him, 
was the joy in Lonesome Ike’s heart of 
something done, while the Doctor’s gold 
watch, his own, talked and ticked to him 
in his pocket. 


THE PURSE 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


It was a little brown cocoon 
Of silk that Autumn hung 
Beside her girdle—night and noon 
And morning there it swung! 


Nobody knew how rich the hoard, 
What blessing or what curse 

Autumn, the miser witch, had stored 
And carried in that purse: 


Till flowers began to blossom down 
The grassy streets of spring, 

And thunders boomed the rally sound 
Of birds upon the wing; 


Then autumn clapped her hands in glee: 
Opening her purse to buy 

A blossom—lo, there fluttered free 
A golden butterfly! 
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SHE THOUGHT of 
¢ meeting the Major 
again after an absence 
of nine years was in- 
deed a pleasant one. 
What a lot of things 
may happen in that 
time! Formerly it 
was “Captain,” now it is “Major,” and, in 
another nine years it may be “Colonel” 
Snailer. Did he wear whiskers or was he 
still smooth shaven; was he bald or did 
he still wear his hair long, as in former 
times, and was it commencing to be 
streaked with gray? While I was trying 
to form an impression of the Major’s 
present appearance and keeping a sharp 
eye open for all persons whom [ thought 
would answer my fanciful description, the 
road gave a sharp turn to the right, and 
led directly to the entrance of the Reserva- 
tion, where a sentry was gliding back and 
forth alive with undivided attention. 





With a light heart I drew from my ~ 


pocket the precious card, and assuming 
an air of humbled insignificance, such as 
is proper when standing in the presence of 
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ings of the military mind must always re- 
main as a sealed book, as the hopelessness 
of his station in life renders him unfit to 
think along warlike lines. How long I 
stood with my hat above my head I have 
no way of recording, but it was time 
enough to have a great many sands of 
thought run through the mind of the sen- 
try. At last the answer arrived. With an 
inarticulate grunt, the meaning of which 
I did not understand, and a brief pointing 
of a thumb up the road, I was led to 
believe that I had passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination, and somewhere under the blue 
sky in the dim distance the Major was to 
be found. 

I saw where a serious mistake had been 
made. The location of the Major’s office 
was missing, and he being a recent arrival 


superior authority, handed it to the sen- § - = 


try who had brought his gun to the stone 


pavement with an impressive crash and § 
stood as rigid as a ramrod. To further ~~ 


conceal all signs of independence, I 
raised my hat, at the same time gave a 
slight bow, assuming this to be convincing 
proof of my harmless and peaceful inten- 
tions. To the ordinary civilian the work- 
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from the Philippines, it was hardly time 
for him to-be known at the Post. The 
“Inspector of Canteen Straps, U. S. A.,” 
was certainly an important army position, 
the location of whose quarters on such a 
small place as a military reservation 
should cause no great inconvenience to 
find. 

It was with this reassuring thought that 
I continued my way along the road. The 
air was full of golden sunlight, and the 
gum trees overhead were gently fanned 
by the fresh salt breeze that swept in from 
the West. In the distance the blue hills 
sloped away from the bay, and the green 
waters were now and then visible through 
a vista in the trees. The grounds are laid 
out on a patch of low hills; the roads wind 
in and out, sometimes in the small valleys, 
and then rise at an abrupt angle and fol- 
low the contour of the hills. At different 
points small springs bubble from _ the 
earth where the birds come to drink of the 
cool water and the dandelion and the wild 
strawherries grow in rich profusion. The 
cheerful sunshine and a smart climb for 
half a block was too much for my starched 
collar, which gave way and wilted to an 
utter state of flabbiness. Tiny streams 
of perspiration were commencing to trickle 
over my face; the hot sand at my feet was 
a slight reminder of what the weary trav- 
eler meets while crossing the great Sa- 
hara. It was commencing to be uncom- 
fortably warm. In the distance under a 
clump of tall trees a guard house was vis- 
ible, on the stairs of which and on the ve- 
randa a group of soldiers were talking 
and lounging. The refreshing shade of 
the gum trees was thrown across the path 
at frequent intervals, and in‘a short time 
came within hailing distance of the house, 
which I reached after unbuttoning my 
vest. 

Once more the Major’s card was pro- 
duced, with the same result as before. The 
Major was unknown. He might just as 
well have been at Sandy Hook or at Sitka 
as far as the gentlemen of the guardhouse 
knew. Having by this time lost a great 
deal of the reverence and veneration with 
which I entered, I boldly ventured to wipe 
my face. The information bureau at the 
top of “Alabama Hill,” toward which all 
fingers were pointing, was, in the opinion 
of my warrior friends, just the place I 





“THE INFORMATION BUREAU AT THE TOP 


OF ALABAMA HILL, TOWARD WHICH ALL 


FINGERS WERE POINTING.” 


was looking for, as the little house at the 
top was a veritable storage tank of know- 
ledge and information. With a profound 
bow I withdrew, well pleased at the pros- 
pect of soon being on the right track, at 
the same time catching a large drop that 
was about to run into my eye. 

The memorable charge of “Alabama 
Hill” in the interest of truth and infor- 
mation, was a model of patience and en- 
durance. The placing of an information 
bureau at the top of a hill is a master 
stroke of good policy. It saves the weary 
attendant so much of his patience and 
good nature, for most of the questions 
asked are, as a rule, foolish questions, and 
there is nothing in a man’s life to make 
him more seriously disposed than to first 
have him climb a good hill. 

The outline of the little house at the 
top was thrown into sharp relief against 
the deep blue of a clear sky; the smoke of 
the chimneys curled lazily in the air, 
while the music of a band playing in the 
distance filled the heart with confidence 
and hope. As a mariner at sea in times of 
great stress finds it necessary to sacrifice a 
part of the cargo for the safety of the ves- 
sel, it also became necessary with. every 
new inclination of the road to relinquish 
a piece 6f wearing apparel. How near it 
would be that I came back to Nature I 
had no means of telling, the length of the 
distance to the top was the course to go by, 
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having pinned my faith on the door of the 
“Bureau.” 

The wilted collar was removed com- 
pletely; after that came the coat. The 
music of the band became softer and more 
aerial as altitude became higher; the great 
stretches of blue-green water of the bay 
melted away into the gray hills beyond, 
when nothing would do but to take off my 
vest. The road became more rugged as 
the distance to my goal grew less. Great 
streams of perspiration gushed down the 
back of my neck and the sharp stones were 
commencing to hurt my tired feet. What 
a dream of delight it would be to give a 
jump into the salt water to my left, and 
while indulging in this pleasant reverie, I 
tore open the front of my shirt. One of 
the suspender straps had given way un- 
der the terrific strain, and a real moun- 
taineer effect could be obtained by tying 
them around the waist and using them as 
a belt, though this was done more through 
necessity than the desire to be pictur- 
esque. 

Up to this point, my determination to 
win or die remained as firm as a rock. My 
assortment of clothes were rolled in a ball 
under my arm, and while deliberating as 
to the distance yet to be traveled, my foot 
suddenly turned, a root of a shrub snapped 
and in a wink I was thrown to the ground, 
landing in a confused mass of collar, neck- 
tie, coat, vest and suspenders. Hastily 
rubbing the sand and gravel out of my 
eyes and ears, and kicking the bundle of 
clothes under a bush, I made a mad rush 
for the crest of the hill, and while en- 
gaged in patching my shirt, which had 
been torn at the elbow, came suddenly into 
view of the house, where a neat gilt sign 
announced that I had eventually reached 
the “office.” 

After stooping to tie a torn shoe-string, 
I gave a violent knock at the door. 

No answer came. 

I gave another knock, louder than be- 
fore. The place seemed deserted. My 
courage failed me, and my hopes had fled ; 
my journey had been in vain, and I was 
the victim of a heartless hoax.. With this 
gloomy thought [I was about to sit down 
and refresh myself after the strenuous 
climb when I heard the sound of a window 
that was being raised as quietly as possi- 
ble, and a head peaked out. Then several 
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“4 ROOT OF A SHRUB SNAPPED.” 


more eyes came peeping out of the window 
followed by a loud burst of laughter. At 
last I had reached the end, and the door 
was opened by a short, stout man in the 
garb of a civilian, who in a kind voice 
asked me to step inside. 

It was a long, low-ceiled room of 
painted gray walls and furnished with an 
accountant’s table and a tier of shelves up- 
on which rows of books were piled. The 
walls were plain, except a few notices here 
and there tacked up for reference, and | 
took my place behind the heavy rail that 
divided the place. My newly found 
friend approa: .ed with a slight twinkle in 
his eye, and from the expression on his 
countenance I felt that I had not made a 
very serious impression upon him. A large 
drop of perspiration was about to fall from 
the end of my nose, and in a husky voice 
inquired if he could direct me to the 
address of Major Snailer. 

“You'll not find him here,” came 
chorus from behind the door, and every- 
body laughed. 

That I was ‘“‘cracked” he had not the 
slightest doubt. With a kindness born 
of commiseration, he seemed willing to 
assist me in my trouble, and casting his 
glance at me and surveying my general 
appearance, felt that re-affirmed his for- 
mer impression, and that in my half-witt- 
edness I had wandered to the top of the 
hill. Not wishing to arouse me, as he 
thought, to the danger point, he very 
kindly took my arm and led me without 
the door and pointed to a tall yellow 


the 
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A DARKEY ARMED WITH A HUGE BROOM. 


building with a sloping red roof and sur- 
rounded with a stately patch of green 
grass and a small wood of trees and shrubs. 

“Do you see where my finger is point- 
ing?” he began. 

As rationally as I could, 
“ves,” 

“Well,” he resumed, “that’s the general 
hospital; ask for Colonel Lugger; he 
knows all the Majors in the camp,” and 
with a cheerful “good-bye,” withdrew to 
his office, no doubt pleased with the ser- 
vice rendered to an unfortunate lunatic. 

Nothing remained but to descend “Ala- 
hama Hill,” gathering together the scat- 
tered articles of personal raiment, and ad- 
justing the same as well as possible under 
the circumstances, and forming a deter- 
mination to avoid Colonel Lugger and all 
the rest of the Colonels on the place. My 
hopes had vanished; Major Snailer was a 
myth, and while indulging in this discour- 
aging strain, I suddenly bumped into a 
darkey armed with a large broom, with 
which he was sweeping up a pile of orange 
skins. 

He looked up. 

“Excuse me, sir, but I’m looking for,” 
and handing him the card, “and perhaps 
you can assist me in locating the Major.” 

He pulled his gray slouch hat over his 
eyes and gazed intently at the card. “I 
beg yo’ pardon, sah,” and crossing his feet 
—at the same time resting his hands lei- 
surely upon the broom handle and grin- 


I answered 


ning hugely, “but I hab not de honah ob 
habing de kunnel’s acquaintanceship,” 
and he turned and glanced towards the 
top of Alabama Hill. 

I began to lose hope. I felt that my 
search was commencing to be a vain quest 
for what seemed to be the impossible. 

“?Scuse me, sah, hab you tried de info’- 
mation stashun on de hill ?” 

I did not wait for further advice; the 
“bureau” certainly must be one of the 
landmarks of the reservation, possessing 
singular attractions for privates and offi- 
cers alike. That the Major did not ex- 
ist, bitter experience gradually led me to 
believe, notwithstanding that I still had 
his card tucked away in my vest pocket. 

The music of the band continued to 
drift along with the gentle breeze; the 
green water in the distance continued to 
rush in with the tide, and the blue gums 
continued to throw their welcome shadows 
across the path, which now turned into the 
main road where the barracks are located. 
Not a private, corporal, sergeant or offi- 
cer knew of Major Snailer and the thought 
of meeting him had passed out of mind. 
At length, weary and foot sore, I cast my- 
self on a bench, sick and tired at heart 
at my failure. 

Taking the Major’s card from my 
pocket, 1 commenced to tear it into bits, 
and while deliberating as to the shortest 
way home, was aroused by the voice of a- 
peddler : 

“Peanuts, hot peanuts,” he cried, at the 
same time extending a bag, which I took 
out of sheer desire for companionship. 

Business had been only fair, the soldiers 
were a stingy pack, and the visitors were 
an association of misers. At last I had 
found a friend, and our disappointments 
had found a sympathetic level, and while 
delivering my -bitterest reproach at my 
hopeless failure, had occasion to mention 
the Major’s name. 

“Major Snailler!” he cried. 

“The same,” I answered, commencing 
to be interested. 

“Inspector of Canteen Straps?” 

“Lately of the Philippines,” I returned. 

“Come with me,” he said, eagerly tak- 
ing me by the wrist. 

“Do you see that low white-washed 
building ?” and pointing to the right small 
grove of trees at the distant end of the 
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parade ground. “That is the Major’s of- 
fice.” 

Hastily giving the peddler my hand, I 
dashed along the road as fast as I could go, 
and turning the little wood that sheltered 
the settlement of offices and shacks, I was 
about to leap into the Major’s office at a 
single bound. A small white card was 
tacked on the door, and eagerly bending 
over to read the writing, which I recog- 
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nized as the Major’s, felt the effect of a 
powerful blow that seemed to have left my 
senses in a dazed condition. 

I faltered as I reeled down the steps; 
I threw my hands to my head, the crush- 
ing disappointment was more than I could 
stand, for the card announced that Major 
Snailler, Inspector of Canteen Straps, U. 
S. A., had just gone to the club, and would 
not return until to-morrow. 


RIVOLI 
JANUARY 14, 1797 
BY STEPHEN GAILLARD 


At midnight ’neath the moon’s pale beam 
Flowed Adige like a silver stream— 
The enchanted river of a dream, 

By mountain circled Rivoli. 


At dawn the snow that crowned the height 
Turned crimson in the morning light: 
Ah, but it was a glorious sight! 

The dawn of sun-kissed Rivoli. 


And then the brass-tongued trumpets pealed 
Their summons to the battlefield ; 
And many a soldier’s fate was sealed 

When the drums beat on Rivoli. 


Then waked the cannons’ thunderous roar 
By silver Adige’s battled shore ; 
And back the Austrian onset bore 

The Conquerors of Italy. 


But not for long: upon the plain 

They rally, form and charge again, 

And while the grapeshot sweeps like rain 
Across the field of Rivoli. 


In vain the foe the heights assail ; 
In vain they brave the leaden hail 
And fiery valor of the Gael 

Led by the Man of Destiny. 


Like foam upon the stormy main 
They melt and vanish, save the slain, 
Who sleep upon the battle plain 

Of mountain circled Rivoli. 


At even when the fight was won, 

And the day’s bloody work was done, 

In crimson clouds the wintry sun 
Went down on blood-red Rivoli. 











IN THE WAKE OF THE FANATIC 


BY FRANCIS H. ROBINSON 


E PRINCIPLE which 

denies to all the use of 
that misused by the 
few is tyrannical. It 
is the false reasoning 
which enabled _ the 
Patriarchs, the Pha- 
raohs and the Caesars 
of the past to proscribe a god, regulate the 
dress and dictate the kind, amount and 
quality of food for their serfs, chattels and 
subjects. It is the logic that places the 
ban upon individuality and degrades man- 
hood from the position of self-responsi- 
bility to a nonentity. 

On these false premises, overthrown at 
every milestone in the onward march of 
man adown the centuries, is reared the 
toppling structure of Prohibition. It is 
an invasion of personal rights that, fol- 
lowed to its logical conclusion, justifies 
the closing of all theatres by the orthodox 
Methodist minister, and gives to the rabid 
vegetarian the right to prescribe for the 
dietary the cancer inviting tomato and 
the cramp provoking cucumber. 

In the domain of morals, either accord- 
ing to the Jewish or Roman Catholic 
philosophies, Prohibition finds no place. It 
is in the ethics of those two great faiths 
of civilization which contain the wisdom 
of the ages, that virtue is the resistance to 
temptation. Professing a crusade for 
morality, Prohibition is again reft of its 
disguise in that it strikes at the wassail 
bowl and is blind to the evils of the 
heavily laden mahogany. It shatters the 
wine filled glass and leaves the glutton’s 
plate. 

Divested of ethical and moral qualities, 
the Prohibition crusade stands revealed as 
a privateer in American politics. It offers 
a vocation to the fanatical of limited at- 
tainments and shady pasts. In its coun- 
cils are given glory and profit to transgres- 
sors. Under its banner, the interloper 
and adventurer exploit with impunity the 





purses of the guileless and unsophisti- 
cated. To those versed in the world’s 
ways, Prohibition is a joke—except where- 
in the application of its principles breeds 
hypocrisy and sneakery, and‘banishes the 
dram glass of the legitimate license-pay- 
ing bar for the flask hidden beneath the 
counter of the drug store and the keg of 
the illicit blind pig. Further, Prohibition 
becomes a greater evil when it threatens 
the great productive interests of Califor- 
nia which bring to this State nearly $45,- 
000,000 annually and represent an invest- 
ment of one hundred million dollars. 
Leaving out the question of the great 
financial depression which has followed 
in the way of Prohibition in the East, 
and which is reflected to all parts of the 
nation, this State has been materially in- 
jured by this wave of fanaticism which is 
now happily at its ebb. It has resulted in 
a lowering of the prices in barley, hops 
and wines, the great staples of this State, 
as also in the limitation of the demand for 
those products. Prohibition has destroyed 
legitimate enterprise into the value of 
hundreds of millions of dollars and abol- 
ished the avocations of tens of thousands 
of wage earners only to replace the ruin it 
has caused by worse evils. 

The results of Prohibition are fittingly 
displayed in this State. In Long Beach 
and Pasadena and other Southern Califor- 
nian communities, the crusade has tri- 
umphed, and there, though scores of 
saloons were closed and thousands of dol- 
lars in license are lost, liquor imbibing is 
indulged in to no less an extent than where 
saloons are permitted. 

In Pasadena and Long Beach, any one 
who is on to the ropes can obtain a drink 
of whiskey—no, not a drink, he must take 
a pint bottle. Every drug store carries it 
in plentiful supply, and it is of the quality 
that no reputable bar would dare to dis- 
pense. The closing of the saloons in Long 
Beach was attended by a wonderful in- 
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crease in the number of drug stores. Ac- 
cording to the Board of Trade statistics 
of that prohibitionist town, it is one of 
the very healthiest that can be imagined. 
No one dies there if he or she can reach 
this Mecca of health and longevity with 
only the least bit of a lung clinging to the 
diaphragm—and yet twenty-one drug 
stores are flourishing like green bay trees 
in this community of climatic delight, 
and where whiskey is not to be had for love 
or money, unless you know the high sign 
and the drug clerk. 

In Prohibitive Pasadena the Demon 
Rum is hidden, tail and horns, within the 
soda fountains of the drug stores and ice 
cream parlors. To be honest with the 
people of Pasadena, a number of the bil- 
liard parlors there also dispense beer and 
other liquors. As a proprietor of one of 
the latter places expressed it, “We’ve got 
the goods on some of the drug stores and 
they dassent squeal. Oh, the police ain’t 
breaking their necks. We treat ’em right 
and they’ve got sense. If they were strict, 
everybody *d go to Los Angeles, and the 
money d’ get out of town. You see, the 
Green hotel would shut up and bust the 
town if they didn’t let *em run their buf- 
fet there, and of course you’ve got to al- 
low for just sech conditions.” This in 
the Holy City of Prohibition! 

The police in Long Beach and Pasadena 
make it a rule never to charge the stagger- 
ing townspeople with the crime of drun- 
kenness. It wouldn’t do! An occasional 
stray-away from Los Angeles is taken into 
custody when suffering ,from too much 
drug. store stimulation, and he is utilized 
as a horrible example to show how dread- 
ful are the conditions in the southern me- 
tropolis where the Rum Demon has not 
been routed from the stronghold of 
Brother Chapman, whose thrift, since ven- 
turing into Prohibition, has been the oc- 
casion of -no little comment on the part of 
his subordinate crusaders. The humors of 
Prohibition are not alone confined to the 
strongholds in Southern California. It 
works on parallel lines in Kansas City, 
Kansas. This community is across the 
river from Kansas City, Missouri. In 
common with the rest of the sun-flower 
State, after going through droughts, grass- 
hoppers, Jerry Simpsons and Populism, 
the Kansans took a whack at Prohibition. 
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That was before times became so prosper- 
ous with them, and they were so hard 
pressed under manifold afflictions they 
gladly accepted any panacea that was of- 
fered—religious, political or otherwise. 
It was at this time the State went drier 
than in the years of drought, and Kansas 
City, Kansas, was buckled up with the 
rest of the State, and had to take the dose 
that was mixed up for it by the success- 
ful crusaders. The saloons were closed, 
and in their place and stead came the 
“blind pig.” The Kansas City, Kansas, 
“blind pig” is famed the world over, and 
its whiskey would galvanize a cigar store 
Indian into the activity of a blood glutton 
Apache. Upon satisfactory representations 
almost any police officer in the redeemed 
community will guide the thirsty to a 
“blind pig.” They are situated in some 
lonesome alley, and shun prominence in 
basements. Wretched looking men and 
women conduct these dismal dens, where 
the only stock in trade consists of the con- 
tents of a ten gallon keg and a couple of 
dirty glasses. The policeman is in the 
lead. He knocks at the door, which is 
cautiously and apprehensively opened. The 
keeper gives a low grumble, and the police- 
man mutters something in reply. The 
keeper draws a glass full from the barrel 
and hands it to the customer, and also per- 
forms a like service for the police officer. 
Twenty cents is the price, and the copious 
drought is swallowed. “The swallow” 
glues you to the spot, while two alternating 
currents of lightning course up and down 
from head to foot. The throat contracts, 
and speech is burned before gaining ut- 
terance. The policeman recovers first. 
“Great stuff,” he gasps, as he places his 
empty glass on the head of an old barrel. 
You nod an affirmative response as you 
also gasp and reach for the door. ‘‘Great 
stuff,” reiterates the guardian of law and 
order, while you take deep swallows of the 
outer air to quench the conflagration in 
your throat, and wonder if the prickling 
sensation in your innards is ever going to 
stop. “That’s the pure stuff,” pursues the 
officer. “Some of these places around here 
get up-liquor that would cut a feller’s 
throat. That of Brazie’s goes down like 
oil. You know the place; sneak in any 
time. Thanks, I smoke once in a while. 
Come again.” 
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There are twice as many blind pigs of 
this character now in Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, as there were legitimate saloons before 
Prohibition intervened. 

It is a rule, yes, a maxim of political 
philosophy that a law which cannot be en- 
forced should be abrogated or repealed. 
Prohibition cannot be enforced. There is 
not one community in a hundred where it 
prevails that liquor is not surreptitiously 
sold. The reason for such conditions is 
apparent. The human system craves alco- 
hol as present in wine, malt liquors, and 
the grain and fruit distillates. In the far 
distant days of the Babylonians, the kings 
had their cup bearers with the flagon of 
wine. Their subjects found food and 
drink in the juice of the grape. Noah 
—the second father of man—was an im- 
biber, and on one notable occasion, to ex- 
cess. Wine was in common use in Egypt 
in the time of Joseph and his brethren, 
and through the succeeding ages the Is- 
raelites, the chosen of the Lord, had no 
canon in their code of morals against fer- 
mented, malt or spirituous liquors other 
than the inhibition of gluttony, which ap- 
plied to the use of anything to excess. It 
was not prohibition, but regulation. 

The mythology of the great civilized 
empires of antiquity glorifies the nectar 
of the grape, and wine entered into the 
ceremonies and rites of the faiths of As- 
sur as symbolic of the mysterious existence 
of the spirit. Back further into the mold 
of the Hindoo dynasties, the wheat and 
grape were intertwined in the symboliza- 
tion of the faith of those peoples in a fu- 
ture existence and idealized their belief in 
an omnipotent being. Coming down the 
ages to the beginning of our own civili- 
zation, the miracle of the marriage feast 
of Canaan is cited as testimony of the 
divinity of the Holy one, when, as in 
the sublime words of Milton, “The con- 
scious water saw its God and blushed.” 

Again, the testimony of the Last Sup- 
per gives no evidence of the Divine abhor- 
rence of wine. St. Paul, in the apostolic 
years, counsels taking some for the stom- 
ach’s sake. Moderation in all things was 
urged by the great apostle to the Gentiles 
—and not prohibition. Coming down to 
the days of Constantine and through the 
era that brought forth the famed Doctors 
of Christian moral philosophies which 
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have endured through all the variations of 
times and manners, a search is made in 
vain for the tabooing of wines, malt bever- 
ages and fermented liquors. In France, 
Spain, Germany and Austria the monks 
impressed their religious zeal as well as in- 
dustry upon those peoples, and it was the 
monasteries that promoted the cultivation 
of the grape and spread the knowledge of 
malting and distilling. Luther, apos- 
tle of Reform, had his wine, and John 
Knox his Scotch whiskey. For centuries 
Spain, France, Germany, Austria and 
Italy have lived upon their vineyards and 
their peasantry thrives on wine as a bev- 
erage. The virility of the Teuton has not 
been sapped by his indulgence in beer or 
Rhinish wines. The economies of wine- 
drinking rural France have garnered a 
colossal capital that is loaned at goodly in- 
terest to the United States of America, 
Russia and Great Britain, Spain’s decline 
in the family of nations has been in step 
with the deterioration of its vineyards. 
For the world’s Michael Angelos, its Mo- 
zarts, Shakespeares, Byron, Moore, Burns, 
its Richelieus and Bismarcks, Prohibition 
has nothing to offer in exchange but the 
blessed memory of Rutherford Burchard 
Hayes. It would give us Sheridan at 
Winchester inspired by weak tea and the 
dogged determination of Grant, built upon 
gruel. A Neal Dow would have never fitted 
into the times of Lincoln, and history 
fails to record that Milton was inspired by 
Prohibition literature. The early staid 
and pious Puritan of blue laws and The 
Scarlet Letter days found an admixture of 
rum with his cold water aided him in 
clinging to the rocky shores of New Eng- 
land, and in holding back the savage 
hordes by which he was encompassed. In 
the heroic picture of the American pioneer, 
who traversed a continent and gave battle 
to superhuman conditions, the demijohn 
and the plug of tobacco find a conspicuous 
place with the bag of beans, the side of 
bacon and the coffee pot. Even that fam- 
ous nectar of the Prohibitionists, “vinegar 
bitters,” concocted by one of the demi- 
gods of the Crusade, contained alcohol as 
a preservative, and a little more for good 
measure. In contrast with the races that 
find benefit in the beverages of the vine, 
the still and the malster, we are con- 
fronted with the Turk. He is an abstainer 
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by order of his Koran. Like his Caucasian 
prototype, he is a fanatic. Nobody is 
right but himself, and in all its history 
the Mohamedan has not a chapter, not a 
line, to offer in its literature, its poetry 
or in the deeds of its adherents worthy to 
challenge intelligent attention. For al- 
cohol inspiration, it offers animal sen- 
sualism. It has degraded woman to the 
companionship of the dog, and makes vir- 
tue of bestiality. The Prohibitive Turk 
is the scorn of the wine drinking, beer 
consuming and spirit imbibing nations of 
the earth. Prohibition offers no citation 
‘of beneficiary results attending its appli- 
cation. It is of itself intemperance. It 
finds no favor with the great moral think- 
ers of the day. It is advocated by no one 
who holds place in present-day history. It 
is opposed by the great army of the clergy, 
who, led by Cardinal Gibbons, advocate 
regulation as the proper remedy to eradi- 
cate the evils which beset the liquor traf- 
fic which follow in the train of all other 
avocations of civilization. 

It is regulation that changed the abhor- 
rent conditions in the abattoirs of Chi- 
cago. It is under the authority of regula- 
tion that cities define fire limits and im- 
pose health ordinances. It is by stringent 
regulations the great army of responsible 
liquor dealers gathered into association as 
the Royal Arch are striving to better the 
conditions of the traffic. In the few years 
they have bent their energies in this direc- 
tion, the improvement has been notewor- 
thy. The low groggery and the dive are 
departing. Wholesome legislation against 
selling liquor to minors and refusing to 
sell to drunkards is bearing fruitful re- 
sults. The Knights of the Red Branch 
are another great factor in the uplifting 
of conditions in the liquor trade, and the 
various associations of brewers are en- 
gaged in the praiseworthy crusade _ to 
eliminate the evils which are as harassing 
to their interests as to those who honestly 
profess the doctrines of Prohibition. The 
dive and the groggery have besmirched 
those legitimately engaged in this special 
traffic, just as the filthy abattoir brought 
the packers’ products into disrepute. 

The Federal Government and the vari- 
ous States have laws directed against the 
adulteration of foods and liquors that pre- 
vent the sale of the vicious concoctions 
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which are injurious to health, and with 
the enforcement of wise’ regulations, the 
liquor evils will be a thing of the past. 
The liquor interests and the Royal Arch 
may be safely trusted with the battle 
against dives and groggeries and other at- 
tendant afflictions. Not only are they per- 
sonally interested in enforcing order and 
regulation, but dependent upon the 
proper conduct of the traffic is vitally con- 
cerned the welfare and prosperity of the 
State. California’s grape industry, with 
its annual return of $25,000,000, and bar- 
ley product valued at $17,500,000, together 
with the $2,500,000 resulting from the 
hop harvest, aggregate a total revenue to 
the State that is not to be snuffed out at 
the whim of fanatics. Let there be regu- 
lation in all things.as counseled by the 
Apostle, but when it comes to prescribing 
what people shall eat and drink it is 
stretching the limitations set upon such 
things by the American people. 

Those of the clergy who are so con- 
spicuously to the fore in the Prohibition 
crusade, are failing of their mission when 
they attempt to strengthen the canons of 
the decalogue by city ordinances and legis- 
lative enactments. The effort to enforce 
temperance by law in Long Beach or Pasa- 
dena has been a_ signal failure. That 
those who can indulge temperately should 
be denied the right to do so because some 
go to excess, is injustice. That those ac- 
customed to wines at their meals, or beer 
or other liquors, are denied them simply 
because some ne’er-do-well in the commu- 
nity might go on a tear is the apotheosis of 
the burlesque. 

It is analogous with closing all churches 
for the reason that a minister had gone 
wrong or pointing the accusing finger at 
the price of a marriage license for the 
existence of the social evil. 

With faces set against the dogma of 
Prohibition are the prelates of the Catho- 
lic, Jewish, Episcopalian and Lutheran 
Churches. The Chamber of Commerce, 
not alone of San Francisco but of all the 
great cities of the country, have come out 
in strong opposition to the doctrine of 
exterminating the liquor traffic. Prohibi- 
tion receives no moral sanction from those 
deserving of attention. In this State, as 
elsewhere, it is promoted by a class who 
were the proponents of the American Pro- 
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tective Association, and who are noted 
for grasping at anything in doctrine or 
dogma or political belief that will yield 
fleeting prominence and a little revenue. 
Those at the head of the crusade in this 
State show by the assessment roll that 
their efforts are not solely self-sacrificing. 
In fact, it is amusingly shown to be other- 
wise. Against the clatter and advocacy 
of this revenue and notoriety seeking class 
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is to be weighed the conservative counsel 
and wise judgment of those of the finan- 
cial and business community and the non- 
hysterical clergy who urge regulation and 
oppose prohibition. The latter invokes 
widespread ruin without offering better- 
ment of condition to the human race. If 
by their fruits ye shall know them, the 
yield of Prohibition puts it out of the con- 
sideration of those professing sanity. 








THE WILD GOOSE 


BY PERCY M. CUSHING 


He comes to us when days are bleak, 

When leaves are brown and skies are gray, 
Sounding the knell of summer winds 

That blew but yesterday. 


Down from the northland’s dreary wastes, 
At twilight dim and blustery morn. 
Southward he plies his solemn flight 
And winds his solemn horn. 


Frost warned of winter’s frozen reign 
He fills his sails for distant seas, 
Flinging his hoarse-toned chant to swell 

The wind’s wild harmonies. 


The Southland calls and he must steer 
His course athwart the far blue way; 

Brother, did we not feel the lure 
Ourselves but yesterday ? 
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THE PARADISE OF THE INDUSTRIOUS MAN OF 
SMALL MEANS 
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BY PIERRE N. BERINGER 





Vasco Nunez de Balboa, adventurer, sought to better his fortune by seeking it in a 
strange land to the West. ‘When he listened to the syren song of the Indian, who 
told him of a land of fabulous wealth lying to the North and the Westward, he little 
knew how far short the glowing description fell of the reality. From the Carib- 
bean his followers sought the fabled land of milk and honey, silver and gold and 
precious jewels. Coronado, in his wanderings, marked another milestone toward 
California, and when John Law proclaimed that all the fiat currency the printing 
presses of France could produce did not begin to represent the value of the treasures 
to be found to the west of the Mississippi he told the truth. When Napoleon esti- 
mated that the entire wealth of the then known world did not approximate a tithe of 
this same wealth to the west of the Mississippi, he was wiser than all the sages of 
his generation. When Napoleon ceded the vast Louisiana territory from Oregon to 
the Gulf of Mexico, for a paltry fifteen million dollars, he knowingly made the most 
magnificently munificent gift that ever was made by living man to succeeding gen- 
erations, and this gift did not include California. To-day, California is the treasure 
house the man of Elba and St. Helena pointed out to the West; California is that 
blessed land of perpetual youth sought by Ponce de Leon, that land of milk and 
honey and treasures and jewels of Balboa, and its wealth producing center is 
Fresno. 

Fifteen millions of dollars for the territory of Louisiana! Think of it! There are 
five banks in Fresno with a total of deposits of over five millions! The assessed val- 
uation of the city is over eight million dollars! 

Fifteen miliions for Louisiana and the commissioners quibbled with Talleyrand. 
The Fresno raisin crop of 1907 was valued at over four million dollars; wheat, 
barley and corn, three million thirty seven thousand five hundred; alfalfa, one miil- 
lion seven hundred and fifty thousand; wines, two million five hundred thousand ; 
milk and cream, one million five hundred thousand; butter, one million two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand ; dairy cows (graded), one million four hundred thousand ; 
lumber, two million five hundred thousand; olives and olive oil, five hundred and 
siaty thousand ; horses, one million dollars. Figures weary one, and so let it suffice 
that these are statistics, and that the range of the country products is as varied as 
the possibilities of nature, and that the total for 1906-7 was over thirty-one million 
dollars.—EpDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 




















(aa) NS HE FARMERS and The farmers and business men of Fresno 
business men of County produce so much that out of their 
Fresno could have earnings they would have paid the price 
bought the vast Loui- given by the United States for the vast ter- 
siana territory twice ritory of Alaska, and yet have the com- 
over in one year out fortable sum of twenty-five millions and 
of their earnings and_ seventy-three thousand dollars left with 
have yet possessed a _ which to begin the new year! 

nest-egg of $73,000. Of all the vast territory ceded to the 
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United States by Mexico on February 2, 
1848, at the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, 
including Texas, New Mexico, California, 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona and parts of Colo- 
rado and Wyoming, the richest is Califor- 
nia, and Mexico received directly and in- 
directly the sum of eighteen million dol- 
lars for the cession. ‘The raisin, grapes, 


dairy, wines, horses, alfalfa, oranges, 
lemons, olives, wheat, barley, oats and 


corn produced in Fresno County in one 
year would have purchased this empire 
from Mexico and have money left over! 
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placed on sale. It was a desolate place and 
gave no promise of its destiny. When the 
lots were placed on the market there was 
no business nor inducements to business, 
hence no buyers for the lots. Fate had, 
however, decreed that on this site a city 
should be built—a bright idea struck the 
land agents of the railroad company— 
they would sell the lots on trial like patent 
medicine, and if the buyers were not sat- 
isfied they need not pay for them. A good 
many lots were engaged on these terms. 

In July of 1872, M. A. Shultz erected 











LOOKING FROM _ COURT 





The big men of the world, the Talley- 
rands, the Napoleons, the Jim Hills, the 
Huntingtons, have done most of _ their 
empire building, through the agency of 
blind chance! 

Fresno City proper was located in May, 
1872, by the Contract and Finance Com- 
mittee of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company. The land was donated to the 
railroad company by W. S. Chapman (who 
at that time is said to have owned more 
land than any other man in the State of 
California.) The town was at once sur- 
veyed, staked and platted and lots were 
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the first real building—a two-story struc- 
ture at the present site of the Ogle House 
on Front street. Here was started one of 
those institutions which precedes all 
Western towns—a saloon. A restaurant 
was also opened in this building and dur- 
ing the fall of this same year quite a num- 
ber of houses appeared like mushrooms on 
the scene. A post-office was established 
on September 18th. This was a drawing 
card, and by the month of November, after 
six months’ growth, the new Fresno had 
two stores, three livery stables, four hotels 
and restaurants and three saloons. 
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OVER A TON OF BUTTER IS MADE HERE A DAY. 























FRESNO. 


The population was largely Mexican 
and Spanish. The frontier dance was the 
common pastime, and these entertain- 
ments would gather to the town the vaque- 
ros and senoritas for miles around. These 
people gave to many points of the locality 
the names they now bear. “Merced,” 
from the Rio de Mercedes, or the “River 
of Mercy,” a name bestowed on the stream 
by grateful paisanos whose burning thirst 
it has slaked. “Tulare,” from the rushes 
or tules about the lake. 

Fresno became the county seat by vote 
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county by breaking up areas with desig- 
nated tracts, and selling the land off to 
settiers who started small fruit farms. 
In 1885, thirteen years after the town 
was laid out, it was incorporated and be- 
came a city. It then had a population of 
3,000. The incorporation gave the place 
a new impetus. Many splendid business 
blocks were erected, banks established, 
city improvements were inaugurated and 
street cars made their appearance. These 
improvements had a natural tendency to 
increase property values rapidly, and 
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Irrigation Ditch, a plentiful and constant 


crops, rain or no rain, in the valley. 


of the people held in March, 1874. Prior 
to that time the county seat was at the 
town of Millerton on the San Joaquin 
River. On October of that year the cor- 
ner stone for the new county court house 
was laid. About this time the waters of 
the Kings River was diverted and irriga- 
tion became the vitalizing influence 
throughout the county, and this gave the 
city an impetus which became and con- 
tinues a part of the existence of the place. 
Then followed the introduction of the 
colony system, the settlement of the 


supply of pure mountain water. Good 


speculation began and continued until a 
real estate boom was in full blast. By the 
time the boom had run its course, a finan- 
cial stringency made its appearance 
throughout the United States and Fresno 
was compelled to recoup under adverse cir- 
cumstances. ‘The boom had been of no 
permanent value to Fresno except as an 
advertisement. Several years were spent 
recovering from the speculative fever. 

During the past decade there has been 
much development in all lines, which has 
increased the standing of Fresno City as 
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ON A FRESNO STOCK RANCH. 


a commercial center, and as a splendid 
place for those who desire a good and 
wholesome locality for a home. There is 
an activity in all lines of business, and 
with proper selection there is no line of 
investment that does not yield satisfactory 
results to the investor. 

New and beautiful homes are _ being 
built as fast as local contractors can han- 


dle the work and a new residence is com- 
pleted for every day of the year. This in- 
dicates a rapidiy increasing population. It 
is estimated that the present population 
of Fresno is about 30,000, and that the 
vearly increase is about one thousand. Five 
banks handle the finances of the commu- 
nity, the cash on deposit at any time ag- 
gregating $5,000,000. The total assessed 

















ALL WOOL AND MORE THAN A YARD WIDE. 











FRESNO. 


valuation of city property is $7,000,000, 
which is about one-half its real value. 

A splendid Federal building is soon to 
be erected in Fresno City at a cost of at 
least $150,000, to accommodate the fed- 
eral court, the postoffice and several other 
federal offices stationed in the city. 

In politics Fresno is conceded to be Re- 
publican, though its voters are independ- 
ent and many good men from both the 
Democratic and Republican parties have 
continually held office. Under the special 
charter, the appointed offices are divided 
as nearly equal as possible between the 
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and well graded bitumen and oiled streets 
are features of the city, while elegant 
buildings both public and private, give the 
place a metropolitan air not to be found 
in other cities of relative size. There is 
no competing city near Fresno, and there 
is none to contradict the declaration that 
she is the “Queen of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley.” 

Thus it will be seen that from the prac- 
tically blind beginning of 30 years ago, 
when lots were sold on the basis that if the 
buyers were not satisfied they could return 
them a great inland metropolis has been 
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“KEARNEY DRIVE.” THE TALL AND UNCUT PAMPAS ON EITHER SIDE. 


parties and the desire is general to elimin- 
ate politics entirely from city affairs, thus 
making ability and not party affiliations 
the “open sesame” to favor in _ public 
places. 

Fresno has a wonderful development, 
and there are reasons for it. Nature has 
done much and men have aided nature. 
There has been a constant immigration of 
desirable people. They have come to work 


and to stay. To-day the city is peopled 
with an intelligent, progressive, liberal 
and enterprising . people. Broad, finely 


constructed cement or granite sidewalks 


,its citizens. 


established, the entrepot for all of the 
country for miles around, the great mar- 
ket place of an agricultural empire, and 
proudly called “the hub of California” by 
Fresno is beautiful, its cli- 
mate is unexcelled, its location ideal, and 
its people are prosperous ! 

It may be truly said that “if you have 
not seen Fresno, you have not seen Cali- 
fornia.” Everything grows in Fresno 
County. and it is richest in its wealth of 
flowers.. The city has long ago passed the 
“pioneering” stage, and it is to-day a city 
of culture and refinement, its school sys- 
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PICKING RAISINS AND GETTING READY FOR DRYING. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF RAISINS. 








FRESNO. 


tem is perfect, and, scenically, it would be 


difficult indeed to find adjectives  sutffi- 
ciently fulsome to describe it. 
The principal products are: Cattle, 


horses, sheep, hogs, hides, wool and tallow, 
lumber, firewood, gold, copper, petroleum, 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, corn, oranges, 
lemons, olives, figs, all kinds of deciduous 
fruits, table grapes, dried fruits, raisins, 
wines and brandies, butter, cheese, poul- 
try, eggs, all kinds of garden vegetables, 
sweet and Irish potatoes, tomatoes, celery, 
melons, all kinds of berries, honey, ete. 
There are 1,194,900 deciduous fruit trees 
in the county, and this number is added to 
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water supply available there ‘“‘ought to 
make of it the Egypt of the Western hem- 
isphere. Within a radius of five miles I 
saw every product of the temperature and 
semi-tropical zones which I could call to 
mind.” And he adds that there are “more 
acres of irrigable land in the San Joaquin 


Valley than are now watered in Egypt 
from the Nile, where agriculture alone 


supports more than five million people.” 

Grazing and foothill lands not under ir- 
rigation are obtainable at from $5 to $10 
an acre, and grain land at: from $15 to 
$25 an acre. Land with water, suitable 
for alfalfa, fruit and vines, at from $35 











PICKING ORANGES FOR SHIPMENT. 


each season. There are 77,255 acres of 
vineyard producing wine and raisin grapes. 

All these products tell of the fertility 
of the valley, but with more people these 
products of this fertile district are capable 
of vast increase. Down from the Sierra 
flow rivers and creeks fed from the glaciers 
of snow-capped mountains, giving an un- 
failing water supply which needs only to 
be diverted to make fruitful large sections 
of now unproductive lands. Professor El- 
wood Mead, the Government expert, now 
associated with the University of Califor- 
nia, whose recent report is most interest- 
ing, says of the great valley that the 


to $75 an acre. First class vineyards in 
full bearing command from $250. to $350 
per acre; good orchards in bearing from 
$150 to $200 per acre; unimproved citrus 
lands from $50 to $100 an acre. 

The fig in Fresno County deserves par- 
ticular mention, as there is no other local- 
ity in California where this fruit will do 
as well or where so much has been done 
in cultivating and improving the fruit. As 
the result of the efforts of Mr. George C. 
Roeding, a prominent horticulturist, 
Fresno now produces the Smyrna fig, an 
achievement which has not been accom- 
plished anywhere else in America. 























A FRESNO BUSINESS STREET. THE BEAUTIFUL BUILDING AT THE 
END OF THE STREET IS THE COURT HOUSE. 

















HUGHES HOTEL, FRESNO, CAL. 




















FRESNO. 


Oranges are grown successfully, but the 
oldest groves are located in the eastern 
part of the county, at the base of the foot- 
hills. The citrus fruits of this district 
have repeatedly taken prizes at district 
citrus fairs, State fairs and international 
expositions. The advantages that Fresno 
claims are freedom from frost and certain 
conditions of soil that produce a superior 
fruit, but the chief advantage is the fact 
that Fresno County oranges ripen and are 
ready for market about November Ist, thus 
reaping the benefit of the early high prices 
in the Eastern markets. Orange trees be- 
gin to bear the fourth year after planting. 
At five or six years of age, the trees should 
bear well and yield a handsome income. 
Lemons are also successfully grown. 

The production of raisins in California 
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receipts therefor, on no different ground 
than that of the grower who is.not a mem- 
ber, but who has a contract with the As- 
sociation and delivers his product there- 
under. Of these latter there’ are about 
1,600, making with the members over 
3,000 in all. The association receives 
over a vast district of California lying in 
the interior of the State and reaching 
from El Cajon in San Diego County on 
the south to Woodland in Yolo County on 
the north. 

In the respective years of its existence, 
the Association has distributed to the 
growers the following sums: 


Amount 
«aie $1,302,739.42 
2,019,298.32 


Year 
1898 
1899 
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THE DWELLING OF MR. W. N. ROHRER, MT. CAMPBELL ORANGE 


TRACT, WAH-TO-KE, CALIFORNIA. 


became so enormous as far back as ten 
or twelve years ago that the growers be- 
gan the agitation of organizing an associa- 
tion whereby they might the more cer- 
tainly secure to themselves the profits of 
their investment and labor, and accord- 
ingly they hit upon a plan of organization 
which in the main has been successful. 
The membership of the Association this 
year numbers 1,460. These persons have 
each taken one share of stock of the Asso- 
ciation and paid $1 for it. Such gives the 
right of a voice in the discussions of the 
Association and the power to vote in its 
business. Such members, however, stand 
with reference to their crop deliveries and 
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Fresno County and city offers to. the 
man of brains and willingness to work an 
opportunity to obtain his living and a good 
deal more. It was thirty years ago that 
the hardy pioneers made the water give life 
to the century rested land and the fruitage 
has been phenomenal. Splendid homes 


now stand where first stood the *dobe 
shack, and everywhere throughout the 


county the advantages of to-day’s civiliza- 
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tion are at the beck and call of Fresno’s 
citizenship. It is not any longer, in any 
sense, a frontier city! — 

Fresno County has but 50,000 people, 
and so immense is its area, it could easily 
accommodate ten times that many in 
plenteous prosperity! There are no cold 
winters in Fresno, here no blizzards blow, 
there are no long seasons of hugging the 
stove while the earnings of the summer go 
to the coal man. Fresno County was devel- 
oped by the men and women of moderate 
means. Fresno wants more of the same 
kind of men and women. The East is full 
of them—drudging away their lives in 
an endless and futile endeavor to make 
ends meet. Away to the west is the solu- 
tion of life’s problem. Here is the ever- 
present opportunity beckoning always, and 
insistently offering its largesse. Come ye, 
then, to the Land of Opportunity, where 


THE FRESNO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
TYPICAL OF A BEAUTIFUL CITY. 


A BEAUTIFUL BUILDING 


fortune waits on every one who has the 
willingness to use brain and brawn to win 
her golden smiles! 

The Fresno County Abstract Company, 
which is located at 1215 K street, Fresno, 
California, was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of California on Janu- 
ary 21, 1891. Since that date, it has con- 
tinued uninterruptedly in its career as a 
searcher of records and conveyancer, and 
by its admirable business-like methods, 
and great accuracy observed in the search- 
ing of records, has grown to enjoy a clien- 
tele of great proportions. One of its par- 
ticular specialties is the compiling of ab- 
stracts of title. This particular branch of 
the business is handled, as it must of ne- 
cessity be, with great care and regard for 
the rights of the client represented. The 
capital stock is listed at $100,000, which 
is fully paid-up. 

The list of officers and 
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directors of the Fresno 
County Abstract Company, 
which is here appended, is the 
best index to the standing of 
the company. The officers are: 
A. V. Lisenby, president ; L. L. 
Cory, vice-president; Bank of 
Central California, treasurer ; 
Frank H. Short, attorney, and 
W. W. Eden, secretary and 
manager. The directors num- 
ber such well-known citizens as 
Louis Einstein, Leopold Gun- 
delfinger, W. H. McKenzie, O. 
J. Woodward, A. V. Lisenby, 
W. W. Eden and L. I. Cory. 

















THE FRESNO VINEYARDS 


BY L. A. TEAGUE 





In going over the country round about 
Fresno and Clovis, one is greatly im- 
pressed with the prosperous appearance of 
everybody and everything, and cannot re- 
sist the desire to own a vineyard. Know- 
ing that the Shepherd-Teague Co. had 
planted a large acreage to vines, we deter- 
mined to try for a few acres of their hold- 
ings. On visiting their office with that ob- 
ject in view, we were informed that al- 
though they had planted between six and 
seven hundred acres to sell, they had with- 
drawn it from the market because the 
revenue therefrom was equivalent to ten 
ver cent on $1,000 an acre net, and they 
knew of no investment where they could 
improve on the present one. As an illus- 
tration, we were told that an eighty acre 
vineyard on the road to Clovis was paying 
better than an $80,000 piece of business 
property in the large cities. This set us 
to thinking and moralizing. We wondered 
why so many mortals are content to remain 
where they are never free from the dread 
of no work and the fear of being penni- 
less in old age, where they get no comfort 
and no luxuries that a piece of land gives 
gratis. Think of the many little luxuries 
the people in the city must be deprived of ; 
fruits, flowers, cream, chickens, eggs, vege- 
tables, etc., and then picture the abund- 
ance of all these that a little piece of land 
provides. Rockefeller, with all his mil- 
lions, gets no better; but pshaw; “what 
fools these mortals be.” The knowledge 
of what the land provides must either be 
a dark secret to the great multitude or 
they must think the cost too great. This 
last thought must be wrong, for we were 
shown a number of fine places where the 
owners started on a mere pittance, and are 
now kings in their own right. Oh, for 
the power to paint a pen picture of what 
is always in evidence here; the miles and 
miles of small vineyards with the little 
house surrounded by the palm, the fig, the 
orange, the family orchard in all its vari- 
ety, the rippling brook profaned by the 
name of ditch; the beautiful rivers, called 
canals, margined with tall trees and wav- | 
ing palms, the ever snow-clad Sierras on | 
the west, and the Coast Range on the 
east, bordering a great valley that is des- 
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A SCENE IN -'THE BONNIE BRAE VINEYARD. 

THE GIRL IN THE PICTURE SPELLS HAPPINESS IN EVERY FE\- 
TURE OF HER HANDSOME FACE. 

SHEPHERD-TEAGUE COMPANY. 
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FRESNO. 


tined to become the depot of supply for 
millions. 

Inquiring and chatting, we learned a 
great deal of life and profits of the vine- 
yardist. The land planted to vines gives 
results in the third year. The work to be 
done leaves a lot of time for pleasure. For 
instance, during the months of June, July 
aud August, one can go to the sea shore, 
as a great many do, for there is no care 
necessary for the vines during that time. 
Then after the gathering of the crop 
comes another interval until farming time 
in the spring; in fact, an entire absence of 
the drudgery that we have always heard 
accompanies a life on the farm; but then, 
really this is not a farm but a vineyard, 
and is not to be classed in that same line 
of effort. 

We heard, too, a great deal of the heat 
of summer before our arrival here, but 
soon learned that that was an asset, and 
our experience soon convinced us that the 
beautiful summer nights cooled by the bay 
breezes were ample compensation for our 
discomforts of the day. 





PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE OF 
FRESNO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


Some one has said that “Fresno County, 
California, is an agricultural area of mag- 
nificent futures.” He should have said 
that Fresno County is an area of a grand 
present, and whose future possibilities in 
soil production are to be measured only by 
the imagination. The physical, climatic 
and productive qualities of the county 
justly entitles it to be called the heart of 
the wonderful San Joaquin Valley, if not 
of the whole State, itself being an empire 
of agricultural productiveness and wealth- 
making. Within the borders of Fresno 
County will be found in addition to the 
most fertile of soil such minerals as gold, 
silver, copper, quicksilver, coal, iron, 
quarries of granite, marble, sandstone, 
limestone and coal-oil. The acreage of 
the county measures 5,940 square miles, 
one million or more acres of which are 
admitted to be possessed of the highest 
qualities of agricultural land. Mountain 
districts and broad valleys are the topo- 
graphy, with abundance of water for one 
of the most scientifically construeted ir- 
rigation systems now in operation, which 
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orchardists 
supply 


ranchers, 
water 


supplies farmers, 
and others needing such 
service. 

Although the growth of the grape in- 
dustry has been proportionately more 


rapid hitherto than some other ground 
products, the increase in acreage devoted 
to alfalfa, fruits, vegetables 


and dairy 























1. PATTERSON BLOCK, FRESNO. 
2. COURT HOUSE AND PARK. 
3. Y. M. C. A. BUILDING. 
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farming has been enormous in_ recent 
vears. This comes largely from encourag- 
ing the coming of home-seekers who pur- 
chase from ten to twenty and thirty acre 
parcels of ground and devote their atten- 
tion to the greatest variety of products 
possible, and keep their ranches in a high 
state of cultivation, so that now nearly all 
of Fresno County appears to the stranger 
as a wide expanse of territory devoted to 
agriculture under the supervision of scores 
and scores of separate land-owners. But 
while grape culture takes the lead in the 
grape and its several “products, every 
ground product to which the soil and cli- 
mate of Fresno County is congenial is 
steadily expanding in output, it will never 
do so at the expense of grape culture. 
That is the underlying basis of Fresno’s 
past, present and future agricultural and 
general business expansion and immigra- 
tion. All this may be conceded by the 
growth of production in recent years. Thus 
in 1872 the county produced only 50,000 
pounds of grapes; in 1882, 2,300,000 
pounds, and 1908 is not unlikely to reach 
below 125,000,000 or more pounds. Were 
the business of grape culture not distinct- 
ively congenial to Fresno County soil, no 
such increase in production would. have 
been made. Perhaps it is not estimating 
extravagantly to say that in the not very 
distant future the value of the annual 
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grape crop of Fresno County, the grape’s 
wide range as a commodity of commerce 
will be not far from $25,000,000. And 
yet there are thousands of acres as good 
for all purposes waiting in idleness for 
the thrifty, energetic and industrious new- 
comer. 

No doubt the main reason, aside from 
its productiveness, that Fresno County has 
so rapidly grown by the influx of home- 
seekers is that land values have never 
been “hoomed,” and by adopting the col- 
ony system. ‘This system is to seek im- 
migration that as many who were ac- 
quaintances “back East” may be located 
in the same community as possible. This 
plan works two ways, and both work to 
advantage. The old community is merely 
transplanted to the new without materially 
disturbing the people’s social life and cus- 
toms, and each new-comer becomes an 
agent to solicit the coming of those still 
at the “old home.” But to start with, 
Fresno County possesses inducements for 
home building in a new country. which 
not many communities in California or in 
any other part of the United States have 
to offer. By the very nature, the climate, 
soil and opportunities for desirable and 
profitable home building in Fresno 


County, expansion in all lines of occupa- 
tion should become more and more ex- 
tended. 
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“Americans of To-day and To-morrow,” by 


Alfred J. Beveridge, is one of a series. The 
other one is called ‘‘Work and Habits.’’ The 
Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia, is the pub- 
lisher. 


Senator Beveridge has a singular lucidity of 
style that is highly commendable, and while we 
may not always agree with nis deductions, we 
may at least find much food for thought. He 
writes in an anecdotal, free and easy way that 
immediately takes you into his confidence, and 
you feel that he is always a conscientious stu- 
dent, and that the opinions, although at times 
illy digested, are prompted by a_ splendid 
patriotism. 

Senator Beveridge makes us see ourselves as 
others see us in his book, “Americans of To- 
day and To-morrow,” and it is a volume that 
should be read not only by the student of politi- 
cal economy but by the college professor and 
the scholar of the colleges and the high schools 


of the land. 
* * * 


“Work and Habits,’’ by the same author, is. 


aimed at the young American with a view of 
showing him the evils of the day as they in- 
fluence his life. It deals with every-day. prob- 
lems of the workshop or the business. Every 
page teems with common sense and the opin- 
ions of the high-minded man of affairs ‘“‘who 
has been up against the game he writes about,” 
and who knows all about it, and who at no time 
has shown any evidence of being a molly-coddle. 
There is nothing of the psalm-singer in this 
book. It is, however, one of the very best ser- 
mons on the conduct of daily life that has ever 
come to the reviewer’s desk. Here is something 
I feel like calling to the attention of the young 
and the old men of the West: ‘What this 
country needs is more good losers and fewer 
winners. The vicious fear of losing is the 
greatest obstacle to the passage of needed laws 
with which the practical and the fearless legis- 
lator has to contend.” 


Henry Altemus Company, Phila. 
** * 

Anne Warner has written a strange “Tale of 
Temptation,” which is the sub-head, and the 
title given her allegory is “The Panther.” It 
may strike some people as a wonderful piece of 
work. It may make others shudder and look 
askance at their own souls, and it may make 
the cynical sneer. Anne Warner has attempted 
much in fhis curiously quatnt* volume, and it 
should appeal to womankind because woman- 
kind is emotional, and I am not afraid to say 
that “The Panther’ is the emotional book of 
the year. It is splendidly got up, and is illus- 
trated by Paul K. M. Thomas. If you want a 


book that will send holiday thrills, shrills and 
terrors down your spine, read ‘‘The Panther.”’ 

The publishers are Small, Maynard & Co. 

** *& 

The Outing Publishing Company has given us 
many enjoyable books this season, but none 
that is more thoroughly of this class than ‘“‘The 
Tent Dwellers,” by Albert Bigelow Paine. This 
book is as delicious as rare old wine. I am 
not sure that I have ever read a book treating 
of the great out-of-doors that I love more than 
this one. The drawings are by Henry Watson, 
and they are almost as clever as the text. There 
are all kinds of incidents in the book, and the 
comedy feature is not left out. This volume of 
Mr. Paine’s makes an ideal gift for your friend, 
who is an apostle of the fresh-air-mountain- 
climbing-sleep-in-a-tent-variety. 

* * & 

9009" is out in book form, and “Jimmie’”’ 
Hopper and Fred R. Bechdolt have erected a 
claim to some little of the immortality that 
comes with fame as a writer of something 
that is more thau ordinary, but the gentlemen 
have also just fallen short of doing something 
great. They have not written a story that will 
be read by thinkers, and their work, taken up 
in a moment of anger, pity, enthusiasm and dis- 
gust will die almost in the bornin’. Why? Be- 
cause the author was not satisfied with writing 
what had actually happened to 9009, but, after 
releasing his prisoner from the pen he makes 
him go through a bunch of adventures which 
are in themselves a sort of defi to the world 
and an apotheosis of the criminal. ‘Les Miser- 
ables’? was written under the stress of much the 
same emotion as that which moved the authors 


of “9009,"’ and yet Hugo was great enough to 
stop, when the semblance of truth was stretched 


1o the breaking point. Hugo accomplished more 
with his book than making a name with his 
publisher. Hugo got results in an improved 
penological system in France. Bechdolt and 
Hopper had a splendid chance to do something 
immeasurably greater than ‘9009,’’ and fell far 
short of their aim. Yet the book is entrancingly 
and weirdly interesting, and is one of the very 
best sellers of the year. 
The McClure Company, 
* * * 
Mary Stewart Cutting’s ‘‘The Wayfarers” is a 
fine holiday story. It is a clean, wholesome 
book that may be given to the young person of 
either sex as a Christmas present. The story 
will not hurt any one, and the interest is strong 
enough to hold the attention of even a blase 
reviewer, and that surely should be a recom- 
Alice Barber Stephens is the ar- 


New York. 


mendation. 
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tist who has illustrated this book, and her work 
is always excellent. 

The publishers are the McClure Company. 

** * 

Colonel W. F. Cody, otherwise known as 
“Buffalo Bill,” is the author of a book called 
“True Tales of the Plains,’’ and undoubtedly it 
is all that its name implies. Colonel Cody may 
never lay claim to the fact that he is an author 
of renown, but his stories bear the impress of 
being told by one who ‘“‘was there” and was 
there first and did not miss. He may stretch 
the string just a little, but it never breaks, 
and if the illustrations in the book had only 
the same quality and virility as the text, it 
might easily pass for a classic history of the 
times and places it presumes to represent. AS 
it is, one cannot get away from the claim that 
it is the record of actual experience. The man 
who writes the book was there, and if after 
years have gilded his acts with a halo of ro- 
mance, it is after all his halo, and it is impossi- 
ble to deny the gallant old gentleman the use 
of it. 

The publishers are The Empire Book Com- 
pany, New York. 

es * 

“American Highways and Byways” is one 
of the books of the year. It is an ideal holiday 
book, and the author is to pe congratulated as 
fortunate indeed in his selection of his pub- 
‘ishers. The MacMillan Company have suc- 
ceeded in getting out a splendid specimen of the 
book-makers’ handicraft. Mr. Clifton J. John- 
son has a happy faculty of bringing the reader 
in a purely human and enjoyable manner in 
touch with the people and the land. He is 
one of the best descriptive writers in the 
United States. The book will be in demand for 
many years to come, and as a holiday produc- 
tion it ranks second to none. 

s* * 

The sympathetic world has reached out and 
has taken in Helen Keller, and it has lived over 
her troubles; it has imbibed her sweet patience 
and her philosophies, and her sufferings have 
been to many less afflicted props and spurs on 
the weary way of life. Helen Keller has writ- 
ten another book. It is “‘The World I Live In.” 
Helen Keller tells us in her buoyant-all-seeing 
way of her own life. It is a nope inspiring book. 
Miss Keller transmits to the reader her beau- 
tiful buoyancy of spirit, and we read her daily 
life history as the chronicles of a wonder child 
who is living in a marvelous world seen through 
the eyes of others, in it but not of it. 

The Century Company. 

** * 

“Letters of Jennie Allen to Her Friend, Miss 
Musgrove,” is the rather long title given to a 
volume by Grace Donworth, Small, Maynard & 
Co., Print.; Boston. This is a collection of let- 
ters containing much homely, practical philoso- 
phy and wit. The artist, who furnishes sixteen 
very cleverly-drawn illustrations, is Mr. Fred- 
eric C. Gruger, and he has caught the very 
semblance of the text in his delineations. It 
would be impossible to give the reader an idea 
of the many quaint sayings and the weird way 
of spelling employed by Jennie Allen, and it is 


sufficient to quote any paragraph selected hap- 
hazardly, to give the gentle reader an idea of 
the truly delightful and quaint character of 
these “letters.” Of course, a pretty story runs 
all through the narrative. Here is a sample of 
the letter writer’s ability: “‘Then how could it 
have been Paradise to them, I says.’”’ “‘Eve must 
of been happyer after she had her boys than 
befoare that, till Cain’s crime. She couldent 
of had any regrets for Paredise before that 
happened.” Mr. Spinney says, “I never 
thought of it before, but who could they trace 
Cain’s cussedness back to? Adam couldent say 
to his wife, ‘“‘He got it from your side of the 
house,’”’ and vicy verser. It was the only case 
where a bad man’s actions couldent be hove off 
onto some ancestor on the other side.” 
* * * 

Maximilian Foster has given us for the holi- 
day season a story of mystery that is most 
entrancing. It is entitled ‘“‘Corrie Who?’ There 
is plenty of humor and patnos in these pages, 
there is love and intrigue. It is a story that 
winds along in its threads like those of a 
spider, and the tracery is as delicately drawn. 
You cannot help following to the end _ the 
strands that. are woven in and _about the 
threshold of a charming old red brick house in 
the West Side of New York. Small, Maynard 
& Company are the publishers, and the book 
is splendidly illustrated by George Brehm, 
whose frontispiece, ‘‘Corrie,’” is a gem of the 
art of illustration. 

** * 

American readers, and, in fact, people who 
love literature all over the world, have an af- 
fection for the works of I’r. S. Wier Mitchell. 
The mere announcement that he has given us 
another -one of his stories sheuld bring hundreds 
of readers in every city in the Union. ‘The 
Red City” is an historical nevel, a continuation 
of the entrancing story of “Hugh Wynne.” It 
is the story of a Huguenot emigre, whose father 
has been wantonly killed at Avignon by the 
Revolutionists. He comes to Philadelphia, and 
falls in love with a sweet Quakeress, goes into 
the employ of Hugh Wynne, and comes in con- 
tact with the illustrious of che day, including 
Jefferson, Hamilton and others. 

The story is a valuable picture of the time 
of Washington, and the telling is in the ripest 
and best vein of good Doctor Mitchell. 

The Century Company, publishers. 
* * * 

“The American College, A Criticism,’ is the 
title of a short treatise by Abraham Flexner. 
Mr. Flexner has devoted to his critical analysis 
of the American college a fine analytical know- 
ledge of men and things. tfe puts forth very 
strongly what he considers the weak points in 
our colleges, and his ideas ure endorsed by the 
foremost students of our educational system. 
There is much in what Mr. Flexner says that 
should be read by the High School student, the 
collegian and the professor or the parent. This 
book is sure to. be productive of much real 
good, if the attention of the public is cleverly 
directed in its direction by the proper adver- 
tising. 

The Century Company. 
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Mr. Charles S. Miller has struck a useful idea 
in the publication of his work, entitled ‘‘Appen- 
dicitis and Wound Infections,’’ Oak Publishing 
Company, Chicago. This is an explanation in 
simple language of appendicitis and germ in- 
fections. It makes clear to the reader the truth 
about these important conditions, and gives the 
public the knowledge needeG to enable them to 
understand the true attitude of the surgeon. It 
is one of the “Surgeon and Patient Series,’ and 
its publication is not as a technical work, but 
for the use of the general reader. 

s* * 

Perhaps no one but an artist knows the dif- 
ficulties that are encountered in drawing a 
bear. Mr. Charles Copeland who has illustrated 
the new book by Clarence Hawkes, “Black 
Bruin,” has made a big success of the pictor- 
ials connected. with the production. .Mr. Hawkes 
writes in his happiest vein and his knowledge 
of bruin is not second to that of Joaquin Miller. 

This book is a fit present for young or old 
and is an addition to our knowledge of the bear 
and his habits. Mr. Hawkes is rapidly taking 
a place in the forefront of nature story writers. 
The publishers should be congratulated on the 
splendid binding and the wonderful beauty of 
the book. 

George W. Jacobs, Publisher, Philadelphia. 

ss 

Zane Grey in the ‘‘Last of the Plainsmen”’ has 
given us an additional book on the frontier 
life as our fathers knew it. The illustrations 
to this book are from photographs by the au- 
thor. Buffalo Jones is one of the characters 
in the old drama that still exists, and is a 
strange character . His name is a household 
word in the territory through which wound the 
“long trail’ of the long ago. The author made 
a long trip with the old hunter recently, through 
the Arizona desert, in pursuit of mountain 
lions and other large game. {It is a most fas- 
cinating book and it is full of the love of the 
out-door life. 

The Outing Company, Publishers. 

s- * * 

“A Little Brother of the Rich,’’ is the title 
of one of the popular books of the day. The 
story is written by Joseph Medill Patterson, 
and. while the situations have at times the 
smack of the melodramatic there is that in 
this book that holds the attention of the reader 
to the end. Sylvia, the heroine, is a splendid 
character study, and Mr. Patterson knows his 
world well. Here again the publishers have 
been more than fortunate in the selection of an 
artist and Mr. Walter Deane Goldbeck, who 
furnishes five drawings, places himself at once 
in the rank of the foremost of the American 
illustrators of the day. The Reilley-Britton 
Company, Chicago. 

sts * 

Doctor Amos G. Warner’s ‘‘Ameérican Chari- 
ties,” has been revised and enlarged by Mary 
Roberts Coolidge. This is a standard work on 
economics, sociology, philanthropy, etc. It is 
recommended to students who wish to keep in- 
formed on a vital movement. Miss Coolidge 
was formerly the late author’s pupil and co- 
worker and is fully equipped to carry on the 


work as his successor. There is biographical 
preface by George Elliott Howard of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. The publishers are the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company of New York. 

es ¢ * 

Everyone is interested in knowing how to 
prolong life and the attendant energies and 
pleasures of existence. Doctor Pearce Kintzing 
has furnished a handbook on the subject and 
has entitled it ‘‘Long Life and How to Attain 
It.” This is one of the works of the day, and it 
should be ranked among the works of Metschni- 
koff and others who are authorities. This is 
not a medical text book, but the text at once 
arrests and holds the attention of the reader 
and the scientific basis upon which the book is 
written will commend itself to the attention of 
any physician. The author has a happy manner 
of presenting his subject and his’ experience 
in adapting his advice to everyday life com- 
mends itself to. the reader. Funk and Wag- 
nalls, Publishers, New York. 

**+ 

Another scientific and scholarly work, ‘“‘The 
Arcana of Nature,’’ has been written by Hud- 
son Tuttle, and finds publication through the 
Swan Sonnenschein Company of London-Still- 
man Publishing Company of New York. Stu- 
dents of Psychical research and all persons in- 
terested in what the author calls the spiritual 
life, the phenomena of clairvoyance, prophecy, 
trance thought transference, etc., will find this 
volume interesting. 

Helen R. Martin has written the story of 
“The Revolt of Anne Royal.’”’ Many of my 
readers will remember ‘Tillie’, “Sabina’’ and 
other pieces of literary work by the same au- 
thor. The present novel is different, as it is a 
love tale. Is is new in conception and it is full 
of clever character delineation. Anne is a re- 
pressed and starved piece of winsome femin- 
inity. . She spends her childhood in her uncle’s 
family, where she sees little, and is allowed 
less, of the pleasures of living. Her father is 
a brilliant man who does not understand girls, 
and who rules her with a rod of iron. The 
whole plot hinges on a confession made to the 
daughter by the father and his story of a dom- 
inating passion, a secret in his life, changes 
the entire existence of the heroine. Anne’s 
“revolt” is a surprise and 4 beautiful one, and 
the book ends, leaving a very pleasant feeling 
with the reader. The Century Company. 

** * 

Adeline Knapp is one of the San Franciscans 
that is well known to the world. It is true that 
she was not a San Franciscan by birth, but it 
is here and in the dun hills of California that 
she imbibed all the genius she has since given 
to the world in work. The author of “The 
Well in the Desert’? was born in Buffalo, New 
York. She has had a varied experience as a 
special correspondent and has spent much time 
in Hawaii and the Philippine Islands. Her 
book, ‘‘The Story of the Philippines,’’ was one 
of the first on that interesting collection of 
islands and met with an enthusiastic reception 
at the hands of the reading public. 

“The Well in the Desert,’’ her new book, 
is a strong drama and it deals with the ele- 
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mental and vital things of life. It is a story of 
the Arizona desert, a drama on the edge of the 
world. Gard, her hero, is treated as a new type 
in fiction and is a refreshing and splendid char- 
acter. His life in the desert, a Robinson 
Crusoe sort of reirement from the scenes of 
the world, after his undoing by the villain in 
the story, is strongly interesting and the book 
is one of the extraordinary ones of the year. 
Miss Knapp knows the dewert and its people. 
The Century Company, New York. 
se + 

The American Unitarian Association of Bos- 
ton has just issued a beautiful volume en- 
titled ‘“‘“SSome Memories.’’ These it is said were 
written by the Reverend Robert Collyer for the 
Christian Register, and they have been compiled 
and put in book form by the author. All who 
are fond of good English and the sweet phil- 
osophy of a master mind, would do well to pro- 
cure the book. It is well printed and it con- 
tains a splendid photogravure autographed por- 
trait of the author as a frontispiece. 

s** * 

The author, Mrs. Leonidas Hubbard, has il- 
lustrated her splendid book. “A Woman’s 
Way Through Labrador,” with some fine photo- 
graphic reproductions in half-tone. The book 
is one of travel and it deals with the progress 
of Mrs. Hubbard through the country of the 
Nauscappee and George Rivers. Labrador is 
as yet the land of the far away, and the mysti- 
cal unknown to most of us and it has not yet 
begun to yield its mine of literary worth. It 
is really a land of wonders and Mrs. Hubbard 
is one of its pioneers and her book will be 
found an addition to the literature on Labrador, 
an ornament to the library and the home. 

The McClure Company. 

se 

F. Hopkinson Smith is always an enjoyable 
writer and his works are standards, in their 
way. He has added a valuable book to the 
“True American Types’ series in “Captain 
Thos. A. Scott, Master Diver, one who was not 
afraid to speak the truth.” Captain Scott 
was a deep sea wrecker and submarine diver. 
The story is a permanent record of heroism of 
a very high order, and the world owes Mr. F. 
Hopkinson Smith a debt for this veracious 
chronicle. The book is as interesting and soul 
stirring as a novel. 

American Unitarian Association, Boston. 

se * 

Mr. F. W. Bain has written “An Incarnation 
of the Snow,” and it is quite an entrancing 
work. The author’s descriptive powers are 
great and he is full to the brim with the 
mysticism of his subject. The book is com- 
mended to all students of psychology and to 
those who revel in word painting, for it is an 
enjoyable thing to read ever if you be a scoff- 
ing unbeliever, and do not join the author or his 
followers in their spasms and delighted moments 
of self-hypnosis. The story is pretty and it is 
full of majestic pictures, in words. You lose 
yourself in the imagery and the orientalism of 
it all, the passion and the glamour, the mystery 
and the fantasm of it and you lay down the 
book with the same restful feeling that steals 





over your being after the spectres of a pleasant 

dream have passed away into the restful sleep 

preceding your re-entry amung the horrid real- 

ities of daily life. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 
** * 

It is rare indeed when a work of fiction comes 
to the care-worn Reviewer’s hands and in- 
spires his superlatives in its praise, but worthy 
books of verse are in these days far rarer than 
oases of the desert. All manner of rot and rub- 
bish masquerading under the mantle of poetry 
is bound between covers by budding Byrons, 
and experience has made the literary chroni- 
cler approach the tender violet-covered volumes 
containing the metrical outpourings of the self- 
constituted poet with fear and trembling. In the 
face of all this it is with the greater pleasure 
that a little book of verse just received secures 
my appreciation and commendation. ‘‘Narra- 
tive Lyrics’”’ it is called, and the poet is Edward 
Lucas White, whose name is not unknown to 
readers of the Atlantic Monthly, and whose 
verse has been honored by a position in the 
American Anthology, compiled by the late Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman. It is an exceedingly 
colorful collection of narrative poems that Mr. 
White has given us in this volume, and his 
metrical form is everywhere dominated by a 
fine finish and quality. ‘“‘The Titan’’ may be 
singled out for an especial word. It is an ex- 
ceedingly graceful and telling piece of versifi- 
cation. The book will strike the responsive 
chord in those that are seeking real verse in 
these days of slush-mush-gush. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York and London. 

s**t 

“The Point of Honor,” is a new story by 
Joseph Conrad that is bound to have a great 
run. This story is a gem and it is beautiful In 
conception. It deals with the lives of two offi- 
cers of the first Napoleon who were ovsessed 
with a fierce hatred of one another and who 
yet fought side by side throughout the wars 
and who saved one the others lives in the 
fearful retreat from Moscow. The dramatic 
climax is consummately handled. This is one 
of the books of this glad holiday season that 
is bound to have a big circulation. The illus- 
trations are in color and quaintly picturesque. 

The McClure Company. 

a s* ¢ 

The lady, be she wife, sweetheart or friend, 
must not be forgot in the holiday time and the 
“Cupid’s Almanac and Guide to Hearticulture’”’ 
is a volume that will carry you straight to the 
secure and lasting harbor of her affections. It 
is daintily got up and the illustrations and 
text are by Oliver Herford and Cecil Clay. The 
female person-of-the-house will gloat over this 
booklet and treasure it muchly. As far as the 
gray haired curmudgeon who reviews books 
is concerned, “‘Cupid’s Almanac’’ may only be 
classified among the unexplainable symptoms 
of National imbecility. It is filled with a bald- 
erdash of stupid puns and inane wit that make 
the flesh creep. That’s the Reviewer’s honest 
opinion, but the female-person-about-the-house 
will never agree with that crusty specimen of 
the age of troglodytes and the hairy mammoth. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 
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‘ALL RIGHTS SECURED 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
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THE MORE SHEER | 
the Fabricmthe more DELI- | 
CATEthe C colors the 
NECESSARY the use of | 


-PEARLINE 


Soap Powder for W ashing. 4 

PEARLINE 1 1s absolutely 

'HARMLESS and does the 

) work without rubbing. 

| BEGIN this season by @ : ; 

Washing everyt thing and | L aa 

| especially your FINE t things a é oe a 
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E Iwith PEARLINE and 
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Much Longer They Last 
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Beware of Imitations. 


—_ 








ROAST MEATS 


Hot or cold, Soups, Steaks, Chops, Gravies, Cheese and all 
kinds of Salads are given a rare relish by the judicious use of 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Leading Chefs say it is the Secret of their Success 





Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 








Don’t Wear a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonder- 
ful new discovery that 
cures rupture will be 
sent on trial, No ob- 
noxious springs or 
pads. Has automatic 
Air Cushions. Binds 
and draws the broken 
parts together as you 
would a broken limb. No 
salves. No lies. Dur- 


able, cheap. Pat. Sept. ro, ‘or. Sent on trial to prove it. 
Catalogue and measure blanks mailed free. Send name 
and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 8502 Brooks Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 





C. E. BROOKS, the Discoverer 





SEDER TO-DA 
AMB.ROSE 
: ARTISTIC 

Iv 

iver Berry Spoon 


h Coto MEAT FORK BY MAIL 


AMERICAN ROSE SILVERCO. ony 


BOX 2167 -BRID GEPORT,CONN 











The gover design of the Overland Monthly 
for thissmonth was drawn by Mr. Pierre N. 
Beringef. the editor, from a photograph by 
Sumner W. Matteson. The picture is that of 
= non cowboy from the Rosebud Agency, 

ontana. 





Die in Open Air 
Seeking 


Water 






/ Bis-Kit 
; wee 
9 1S-KAl 
’ No mixing, ready for use 
Rats and mice leave choicest 
food and grain for it. Dry, 
clean ; never leaves a mark 


All Druggists 
15 cts. a box 


If yours hasn't 
it, send us 25 
cents for 
one box or 
60 .cents for 
three boxes 
delivered 
prepaid. 


Also ask your druggist for Yankee Roach Powder or send us 
25 cents; we'll mail direct to you. Never fails. 


7 N Limestone St., THE RAT BISCUIT CO. Springfield. O. 














For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered 
by medical specialists for the past 29 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING’ KEELEY _ INSTITUTES: 








Hot Springs, Ark. wigs, at. . vtland, Me. Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Denver, Colorado. Marion, Ind. Grand Rapids, Mich. White Plains, N. Y. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
ne ™ Plainfield, Ind. 265 S. College Ave. Portland, Oregon. Providence, R. I. 
West Haven, Conn. Des Moines, Ia. Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Washington, D. C. Crab Orchard, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 812 N. Broad St. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
211 N. Capitol St, Lexington, Mass. Manchester, N. H. Harrisburg, Pa. London, England. 
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— tiwag ESTABLISHED 1846. te iii AD a7" 
IV) perfume and a L My 
ucKY? NUMBER’ 
Sozodont “The Honest Denti- ( “seal _ amount in the bath : 
frice.” Through sixty years, no 
honest effort has been spared to 
give to the public a Dentifrice 
that the teeth require. It is an 
Alkaline, slightly astringent, de- 
liciously fragrant deodorizer and 
tonic for the tooth and mouth 298 Broadway, New York. 
structure. It is your lossif you \\—e<es Srsasiplc botile." 
are not using it. — 4 
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is the greatest luxury and very |[} 
invigorating. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. { 
Ask for ‘‘Forty-seven-eleven.”’ 





x 2 oe \ 
= FERD. MULNENS, Cologne °/,, Germany. | 
; __U. S. BRANCH, ! 
MULHENS & KROPFF, 
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Do your tires give you trouble? Why not use GOOD TIRES, 
and AVOID trouble? 


Weinstock Nichols Co. 


Northern California and Nevada Distributors 


600 Turk Street, corner Polk San Francisco 
Phone Franklin 2467 
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| =f An Income for Your Wife 





Whole 


oe ers of 


ment 











issued by 


A Monthly Income coming with 
absolute certainty will enable the 
mother to keep the family together 
and the children in school. 


The Income cannot be en- 
cumbered or depreciated. 





All worry about safe invest- 
ment is eliminated. 


after twenty years. 
Preferred. 


Address Dept. 21 





Receiving her Monthly Income Check 
from The Prudential Insurance Co. 





Payable to her Monthly for Twenty Years 
Lie or for Life, if you should be taken from 


An Income payable to Yourself Monthly 

Endow- for Twenty Years or for Life, to support 
Pian you in your declining years if you live— 
are the Great Features of the 


New Monthly Income Policy 


The Prudential 








Cost of “Whole Life Plan” 


At age 30, for $167.35 
a year, during your life (a 
saving of $13.95 a month) 
your Family Will Receive 
after your death $50.00 
Every month for 20 
years, or $12,000 in all. 


At slightly higher cost, 
the income would con- 
tinue for life! 








4, The Cost is Low 4 


Write for Rates at Your Age and 
Learn How You can Provide an 
Absolute, Guaranteed Income for 
Your Family or for Yourself 
State Plan 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
SOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 









Home Office, Newark. N. J. 
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San Francisco 


President 
James R. Kelly 


Secretary and Treasurer 
R. M. Tobin 


The Hibernia Savings 
and Loan Society 


INCORPORATED 1864 


Corner Market, McAllister and Jones Streets 


California 


Deposits Can be Made From $1 up to $3000 


Officers 


Attorneys 
Tobin & Tobin 








THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SGCIETY 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


San Francisco, Cal. 





Ee ee ere $1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash.... 1,000,060.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds ..... 1,453,983.62 
Deposits, June 30, 1908 ............. 34,474,554.23 
PC scacigsncuwsdnctandnwne 37,055,263.31 


Remittances may be made by Draft, Post 
Office or Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Orders, or 
coin by express. 


Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m. 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock m., and Saturday 
evenings from 7 o’ciock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m. 
for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First 
Vice-President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice- 
President, Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. 
Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, William Herrmann; 
Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant Secretary, 

H. Muller; Goodfellow & Eells, General At- 
| RR, 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, 
J. W. Van Bergen, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. Kruse 
and W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission street, be- 
tween 21st and 22d streets. For receipt and 
payment of deposits only. 











The Anglo- Californian 
Bank, Ld. 


(Established 1873) 


Capital subscribed - - - - - $ 3,000,000 
Paid in - - - - ---- - 1,500,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - - 1,500,000 


Head Office: LONDON 


San Francisco Branch, cor. Pine and Sansome Sts. 


City Sub Branches: Mission and 16th Streets, 


1020 Van Ness Avenue 


A general banking business transacted. Accounts of 
Corporations, firms and individuals solicited. Loans made 
on approved securities. Exchange bought and sold and 
Letters of Credit issued on all parts of the world. 


Ignatz Steinhart! J. Friedlander, Cashier 
Manager F. E. Beck, Asst. Cashier 
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e 
Morphine 
A painless home remedy for the Opium, 
Morphine, or Laudanum habit. Free trial 
sent on application. 
ST. JAMES SOCIETY, 


Suite 321, 1181 Broadway, New York. 












Every Woman 


is interested and should 
know about the wonderful 


MARVEL WhirlingSpray 
st Meet vonveniont 


SS = t cleanses in- 
My’ 
Ask your druggist for %, - 
it..If he cannot supply WZ 


stantly. 
the MARVEL, accept 
no other, but send stamp s/ 
for illustrated book—sealed. It * 
ves full particulars and direc- { 
ions invaluable to ladies. fl. 
MARVEL CO., 44 East 23d St., NEW YORK, 



















Trappers—Fur Traders 


Ship your Furs direct to the World’s largest Fur market, 
where prices are always highest. Write for our latest 
Price List, giving highest prices for Furs and Pelts of all 
kinds from all sections. It’s FREE. 


MYERS-BOYD COMMISSION CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Reduceg 


YDSO’ Freight Forwarding Co. Recrcec 


household goods to and from all points on the 

Pacific Coast 443 Marquette Building, Chi- 

cago; 1501 Wright Building, St. Louis; 851 Tremont 

Building, Boston; 206 Pacific Building, San Fran- 
cisco; 200 Central Building, Los Angeles. 








Bauer's Tone-Improving 


Chemical Violin-Bridges 


(absolutely without wood) will wenderfully improve 
your violin. Many artists are using them already, 
why not you? PRICE 50 cents. Send ia your order 
with 50 cents in money or stamps today. Fine Violins, Bows, Strings 
Sheet Music, etc., etc. Just out FOR THE PIANO, ‘‘DEWDROPS,’’ a musical 
gem on the style of Lange’s ‘‘Flower Song,’’ 30 cents. 


The H. Bauer Music Co., 135 East 34th St., New York 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


or Magical Beautifier 


PURIFIES Removes Tan, Pimples, 
as well as Freckles, Moth Patches, 
Beautifies Rash and Skin Dis- 
the Skin. eases and every 
No other blemish on 
Cosmetic ‘i beauty, and de- 
will do it. (aE fies detection. 
It has stood 

the test of 60 
years; no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is prop- 
erly made. 

Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 
The distin- 
tinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): ‘“‘As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the skin preparations.” 

For sale by all druggists and fancy goods 
dealers. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. 
Relieves Skin troubles, cures Sunburn and ren- 
ders an excellent complexion. Price 25c. by mail. 


Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile 


Removes Superfluous Hair. Price $1 by mail. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
New York City. 






















application. Office and Factory 1808 
Market St., San Francisco. Branch, 837 $ Spring St., Los Angeles 




















- free. Write today. 


Our prices the lowest. 





Dept 0.M.25 


of All 
Kinds on 
You can have all the books you 


J 

" 
Write for catalog. It is free. 

The largest mail order Book house in the world. 48 years in business. 


THE FRANKLIN-TURNER CO., 65-71 Ivy St., Atlanta, Ga 


need by our plan. 
beautifully illustrated and descriptive book. 
“A Book Store in your home.’ 
e guarantee quality and value. 


Write for that 











MR. SPORTSMAN: 


4 





OUR FOLDING BOATS are BEST for HUNTERS, BEST 
MEN, STEADY to SHOOT or CAST from. 
carry more load. Made of BEST CANVAS, galvan- 
ues STEEL frame, with flat bottom and rounding 
sides. 
Checks as baggage. 
NOISELESS in the WEEDS. 


PALACE HARDWARE CoO., 
Francisco, Pacific Coast Agents. 


for FISHER- 
Will outlast steel or wood and 


Folds compactly for carrying 
OUR BOATS are 


by hand. 
absolutely 


SEND FOR CATALOG 26 

LIFE SAVING FOLDING CANVAS BCAT CoO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. . 

581 Market St., San 
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Wherever you see those THREE BBB, remember they stand for AL- 


LEN’S BOSTON BROWN BREAD FLOUR. 


In the early days, this famous brand of flour and the Boston Brown 
Bread could only be had in Boston and New England, but since the flour 
has been blended here on the Pacific Coast, thousands of people have 
been buying it and using it for a number of days each week, and many 


of them nearly every day in the week. 


It is self-rising, and all ready to mix with New Orleans molasses and 
water, for Boston Brown Bread, and for Plum Pudding, add such fruits 


and spices as you prefer. Receipt book in each package. All first class 


grocers sell it. ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 


U. S. Trade Mark. 








Ladies Look Here |; 


What does the Self-rising Pancake Flour con- ! 
tain? If it is a pure food like ours, the manu- ij 
facturer will be pleased to tell you so. ALLEN’S i 
BBB SELF-RISING PANCAKE FLOUR is made iz! 
with Pure Cream of Tartar, Bi-carbonate of hi 
Soda, and Salt, and the most healthful cereals, 
all properly weighed and blended. Hi 

Manufacturers of adulterated goods who use 





2 POUNDS 
HNlend 
5] SELF 





ome eee Ree ee ee ke Kt et gees ome ee 


ALLENS 8.8.8.4LOUR GO. /NC. 








Alum, Phosphate and other mixtures which the Hits i in RI S IN G 
Department of Chemistry has declared adultera- Ws $ Dp A N- 
tions, try to avoid every means of letting the S18: z : 
public know that they use these adulterations, NG 3 B Cc A K F 
and they do not even label their goods as re- utsi 
quired by law, but in the Eastern States they Sz | TRADE mam” 
have already been forced to do so; then the peo- Sig! FLO U =a 
ple do not buy them. 

When you buy Pancake Flour, call for : COM POUND 





ALLEN’S BBB, and get a Pure Food. It is the 
most healthful product of its kind. 





STERILIZED 








Allen’s B. B. B. Flour Company, San Jose, Cal. 























A HAPPY CHRISTMAS 


FREE CIGAR TRIAL 


or . 
NO ADVANCE PAYMENT | Mother ~T 


4. 
Simply write us on your business letter-head “Oh _ : 
or enclose your business or professional card pbs “1h 
and we will send you at ofice—PREPAID—100 ‘ : 
of the most delicious cigars that it has ever 
been your good fortune to smoke. 


Our Baby Grand cigars are 4 3-16 inches long, 
full weight, and we guarantee them to be made 
by hand, of clear, mild, rich and _ fragrant 
Havana tobacco. They are wrapped with the 
best Havana leaf 
obtainable and you 
have our word for 
it that the filler is 
ust the finest, mel- 
ow Havana, per- 
fectly blended. Be- 































If You Are 
In Doubt 






ing of medium size, 

our Baby Grand What to 
gives the just— Buy 
right—length smoke ep eatin. 












and thus avoids the 
waste of half-con- 
sumed cigars. 
Thousands of 
particular smokers 
say that our Baby 
Grand is superior to 
any 3 for 25c. cigar 
sold by dealers. We 
have 50,000 active 
customers who 
know our cigars 
and know that they 
are always good 
and that we sell, at 
actual 


Wife, Sister or 
Friend, remem- 
ber thata 


Bissell 


J “Cyco” BALL BEARING Carpet Sweeper 


never fails to please, and is a constant remin- 
der of the giver for ten years and more. It re- 
duces the labor about 95 per cent, confines all the 
dust, brightens and preserves the carpets, and will 
outlast forty brooms. Prices $2.75 to $6 50. Write 
for booklet showing our must popular brands. 
A FREE CHRISTMAS GIFT 

Buy s Bissell ‘‘Cyco’’ Bearing Sweeper of your 
dealer between now and Jan. 1, send us the purchase 
slip within one week from dateof purchase, and we 
will send you FREE a fine quality leather card case 

with no printing on it. Address Dept. 124. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest and Only Exclusive 
a Carpet Sweeper Makers 


¢ Nees: ~ = in the World.) 






























first and largest in 
the world, selling 
fine Havana cigars 
by mail and thus 
cutting the prices 
right in half by 
eliminating the 
expenses and profits 
of salesmen, job- 
bers and retail 
dealers. There are 
now 37 different 
styles of LA RE- 
CLAMA_ CIGARS, 
which vary in size, 
shape and price to 
suit all require- 
ments. Let us send 
you our illustrated 
cigar chart. 


Exact Size Exact Size 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Just write uson your business letter-head or 
enclose your business card and we will send you 
a box of 100 Baby Grand cigars on FREE 
TRIAL. Test them thoroughly, and if you like 
them send us $3.75 within 10 days, but if for 
any reason you do not care for them, return 
the balance within that time at our expense 
and no charge will be made for the few con- 
sumed in testing. We sell our cigars entirely 
oy —— — our customers eo opportunity 
ts) oroughly test each box before deciding 
whether or not to consider the shipment a pur- Horehound 















An 
Excellent 














chase. Just tell us right away that you would , 
like to accept this free offer. All Druggists and 
When it T 
en i 
La Reclama Cuban Factory Aches again 
Established 1875. Try Pike’s Toothache Drops 
E. H. Ridgeway, President. 


189 LENOX AVE. - - NEW YORK CITY. 
Reference—State Bank, New York. 
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1909 FOUR-CYLINDER 


In bringing out this new model we do not in any way retract any claims 
that we have made for the six-cylinder car, which we are firmly convinced 
is the highest type of automobile construction. In response to a demand for 
a larger and roomier car than our twenty-horse power, four cylinder 
Model R, and more moderate in price than our Light Six, we have produced 
the Model X. This Model supplies a demand for a four-cylinder car a little 
larger and more powerful ‘than the Model R, which has been discontinued. 
The owner of the Model X can feel that the well-known features of the Model 
R are embodied in his car, together with the advantages of more room and 
power. In brief, the Model X is an enlargement and refinement of the Model 
R, representing the most advanced ideasin automobile designs, together 
with Stevens-Duryea construction and workmanship, which have been 
proven absolutely correct. 





The Unit Power Plant and Three-Point Support 


This construction, which has made the name “Stevens-Duryea” synony- 
mous with motor car efficiency, is retained. Stevens-Duryea cars were built 
on correct principles in the beginning, and at no time have any radical 
changes been made. 


Pacific Motor Car Company 
376-380 Golden Gate Avenue San Francisco 
Oakland Branch: 1308-10 Franklin Street 


Manufactured by Stevens-Duryea Co., Chicopee Falls,iMass. 
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Running a Car 
by Ear 


The trained ear of the experienced auto- 
mobilist instantly detects the superiority of 
ZEROLENE Auto-Lubricating Oil in the 

even, contented “pur-r” of the engine that tells 
the story of perfect lubrication. No matter what the type 
of gasoline engine or season of the year, ZEROLENE 
invariably gives perfect lubrication under all conditions. 


| Auto il ———"s 
Lubricating LEROLENE 


is produced in only one place in the world. It is non-carbonizing, 


and keeps cylinders and spark plugs in perfect condition. It is prac- | 
tically friction, carbon and trouble proof. ZEROLENE is put feet 


up in sealed cans with patent spout that cannot be refilled. Also ZERO COLO TEST 
put up in barrels for the garage trade. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


. STANDARD OIL COMPANY 








= 


2 Absolutely free from 
(Incorporated), ... all trace of acid. 
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A NEW NOVEL 
“The _ Irresistible Current” 


By Mrs. I. Lowenberg 





A purpose novel tending to promote a Universal Religion 


Crisp—Entertaining. It holds your irtterest and broadens 


your ideas. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOK DEALERS 


Broadway Publishing Company,New York 
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SCENE IN A RAISIN PACKING HOUSE. 


FRESNO 


The Geographical Center of California, 
Offers Golden Opportunities for Homeseekers 


Everything grows; irrigation (crop insurance), costs only 62% cents per acre. 


$31,000,000.—Produced in Fresno last year. That means over $600 per capita; INVESTIGATE. 


UnparaHeled chances for men of large and small means. 


Women and girls earn large wages. 


Pleasant employment during the raisin and fruit packing season. 
For full information and literature address FRESNO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, or any 


of the following firms: 


Jonsen & Henderson, 31-32 Fiske Building. 
Fresno Realty Syndicate, Forsythe Blidg. 
Shepherd & Teague (Real Estate). 


Pierce & Anderson (Real Estate), 1152 J St. 


Fresno. 
Pearson’s Realty Exchange, 1944 Tulare St., 
Fresno. 
Laguna Lands, Ltd., Laton, Cal. 





Fresno Consoiidated Canals, Fresno, Cal. 
Frank H. Short, Attorney-at-Law. 
McKelay-Carver Co., 1036 J Street, Fresno. 
Kittrell & Willes, Real Estate. 

S. C. Lennart, 1144 J Street. 

San Joaquin Abstract Company, 1156 J St. 
Fresno County Abstract Company, 1459 K St., 
Fresno. 
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SEASON 1908-9 


e 
Order Now For Future Delivery 

If your trees are purchased from the FAN- 
CHER CREEK NURSERIES, they will be true 
to name, well-developed, with good roots. 

FOR 25 YEARS we have been engaged in 
growing reliable nursery stock. Last season we 
did the largest business in our history. This 
year our stock of DECIDUOUS, CITRUS AND 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES AND 
ROSE BUSHES is more complete. and better 
than ever. 

We are sole propagators and disseminators of 
LUTHER BURBANK’S NEW CREATIONS. IIl- 
lustrated booklet in colors mailed for 25c. 

NEW QUARTER CENTURY EDITION CAT- 
ALOGUE mailed for 10 cents. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL, $200,000. 


Fancher Creek Nurseries Inc. 
Geo. C. Roeding, Pres. and Mgr. 
Box 43, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 











Orange Lands 


In the famous Mt. Campbell District—have no 
superior in California. Located on bench lands 
of the first foothills of the Sierras east of 
Fresno, above the line of severe frosts, and 
protected from the cold fogs of the ocean. 

The three requisites for orange culture, soil, 
water and climate are combined here. 

In this climate, the orange tree has not a 
single enemy, and with proper care, full bear- 
ing groves often produce from $500 to $1,000 per 
acre in one season. 

Scenery and beauty of surroundings unsur- 
passed. 

The ideal home for the wealthy, as well as for 
those of more moderate means. 

Reliable parties on the ground to plant and 
care for groves for non-residents who are not 
ready to occupy the lands. 

In the San Joaquin Valley descriptive booklet 
issued by the Southern Pacific Company, the 
writer, mentioning the Mt. Campbell Orange 
District, says: “It is destined to be the center 
of orange groves. I saw here as fine soil as the 
plow ever turned, and as fine oranges as ever 
hung on any tree in any country.’ 

For particulars, write to 


W.N. Rohrer & Co., 
Fresno, Cal. 











NEWSPAPER, CATALOGUE AND BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
ALL KINDS OF ADVERTISING CUTS 














Half Tones 
Line Plates 


Designers 
Engravers 























FRESNO 
Photo Engraving 
COMPANY 


Best Lowest 
Work Prices 






































1310 | Street 


Fresno California 
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The Hughes Hotel 


H. P. Knight, Prop. 


Fresno California 


The Lagest and Leading Hotel 
in Fresno 
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MR. BADGER’S NEW FICTION 


The Funniest Book of the Year is 


The Country Band 


Py HENRY A. SHUTE. Illustrated by 
GROESBECK. 12mo, Cloth Ornamental, $1. 

With “‘The Real Diary of a Real Boy,’’ Mr. 
Shute established his reputation as a genu- 
ine humorist. THE COUNTRY BAND, giv- 
ing the experiences of the band in a typical 





country town, is even funnier. That’s the 
most any one can say, and everybody who 
has read the book says it is a true state- 


ment. 


Lila Sari 


By WILLIAM LEE HOWARD. 12mo, Cioth 
Ornamental, $1.50. 
A gripping romance of love, passion, and 


adventure. It is audacious in its descriptive 





details but true to the laws of life and nature. Lila was queen of ‘Paradise Island, in the 
Eastern seas. Her veins carried the hot blood of the Orient. She lived in magnificent splen 
dor—in a manner befitting her love dreams and passionate nature. Men of various lands 
poured their wealth upon her and suffered for their folly. How she succumbed to the simplic- 
ity of a young naval officer is told in a bold manner in this interest-compelling story. 


Every Man His Chance 


By MATILDA WOODS STONE. 12mo, Cloth Ornamental, $1.25. 
This is a story of the West and truer to the section than hold-ups or the reckless gusto of 
the round-up. It tells of the rise and fall of a small town aspiring to be a large city. 


Mrs. John Vernon: a Study of a Social Situation 


By JULIA DeWOLF ADDISON. Frontispiece by CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 12mo, Orna- 
mental Cloth, $1.25. 

A wonderfully true story of social life in Boston, MRS. JOHN VERNON shows the narrow 
conventions of old Beacon Hill, the livelier spirit of the younger set, and the always underlying 
scandal. The cover and frontispiece by Mr. Gibson is notable as the only black and white he 
has done for several years, and is one of the most effective he has ever done. 


Menotomy: A Romance of 1776 


By MARGARET L. SEARS. 12mo, Cloth Ornamental; $1.50. 
A thoroughly well-done story of the Revolution that possesses 


genuine merit and sustains the reader’s interest to the last page. 


Nancy MacIntyre: a Tale of the Prairies 


By LESTER SHEPARD PARKER. Illustrated by SEARS GAL- 

LAGHER, 12mo, Cloth Ornamental, $1.25. 

This powerful work must stand as one of the genuine epics of the 
old West. Mr. Parker has lived the life of which he writes and 
makes the reader live it with him. The illustrations are remark- 
ably well done. 


Send 10 cents for our new illustrated catalogue and a large copy 
of this stunning drawing by Gibson on heavy paper. 








RICHARD G. BADGER, THE GORHAM PRESS, BOSTON 
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Can you think of anything the | Pistuls. It tells how 
athletic boys and men of to-day like | to select a gun. §¢ for 
better than hunting and shooting? postage brings it. 














No gift can be more appropriate— A book any boy or man will like " 
none will be more appreciated—than | immensely is ‘Guns and Gunning, 
a Stevens. by Dan Beard. All about game—hunt- 


ing and shooting—camping—the care of 
a gun, etc. Sent postpaid for 20c, paper 
cover, or 30c, bound in cloth and stamped 


A Stevens Rifle for a boy, a 
Stevens Shotgun for a man—these are 
gifts which will please. 





in gilt. 
Send for the Stevens Catalog— 8 ; : 
, , sunerioniiies of If you don’t find Stevens Arms at your 
Learn of the many Superiorities 3 dealer’s, we will supply you direct.express 
all Stevens arms—Rifles, Shotguns prepaid, on recei.t of catalogue price. 


: J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO.,825 Grove St., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 














| Taft wy Pennoyer} 








READY FOR BUSINESS 


We want everybody to visit California’s newest and best ap- 
pointed Dry Goods Store. We are proud of it, Oakland is proud 
of it. Thirty-two years ago, when we started in business in 
Oakland, this city had no need of such a store. Today Oakland 
needs several such buildings and we rejoice over the fact that some 
of our fellow-merchants are already preparing to follow our ex- 
ample. With them, we have unbounded confidence in the future of 
Oakland. ‘All our interests are here and this city is distinctly the 
home of the Taft & Pennoyer organization. 











| TAFT & PENNOYER | 
CLAY STREET, 14th to 15th, OAKLAND 
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DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE VO THOMAS W. LAWSON 


Are You a New Englander ? 


ord you want a monthly message from home? How long since you last 





saw a copy of the old NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE? Do you know that 

under new management it is now the ideal reminder of the happy boyhood 
and girlhood days in far away New England, of those whose lives have led them 
South or West. 

What is it that you like best of all to remember of New England — mountain, 
wood, or water? You will find every number of New England’s magazine filled 
with beautiful photographs reproduced on the finest of coated paper. 

Is it the political progress of modern New England that interests youor the 
industrial? Each month you will find articles signed by New England’s Senators, 
Governors, and other representative men. 

Is it the history of ‘‘New England in the Making’? Do you long for the 
culture of New England? In the pages of the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE you will 
find New England’s History, Art, Music, and Literature. 











DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S fa- THOMAS W. LAWSON of Boston, be- 
mous “ Tarry at Home Travels’’ will comes a contributor with ‘“‘ The Future 
appear each month as now. of New England” in the Dec. Number. 


One single issue will contain Dr. Hale and Mr. Lawson, Governors Curtis Guild, Jr., 
James H. Higgins and others; Dorothy Canfield, Ben Blow, Helen M. Winslow, Mary C. 
Dickerson, Theodosia Garrison, Edwin L. Sabin, Eugene Wood, Elbert Hubbard. 








Even if you were never in New England these names, the best of fiction, and 
such subjects as ‘‘ How to Write,” “ Great Religious and Thought Movements,” 
“ Forest Preservation,” ‘‘ The Woman’s Club Movement,” ‘ Old Families of 
New England,” “ The Red Spook of Socialism,” “‘ The New Education,” and 
“* Down in Maine,” cannot but interest you. 

If a New Englander by birth or descent, and proud of tt, you will want to have 
a hand in building up New England’s “‘ Magazine Beautiful.” Zhen subscribe. 











NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, $3.00 a year, with 


E r World’s Work and Delineator; or 
verybody’s aad Worlf's Work . $4.60 Review of Reviews and American $4.35 


Everybody’s and Delineator, or Mc- American and Good Housekeeping ; 

Clure’s and Success, or Woman’s or Cosmopolitan and American $ 

Home Companion and McClure‘s $3.85 or Good Housekeeping and Cos- 
EE ncnsinsnininiiescatimineiaiteenses $3.65 


If you wish other combinations the New England is class 8 
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“T LOFTIS SYSTEM 


Buy Your Christmas Gifts on 8 Months’ Time 


Use the Loftis system. It enables you to make beautiful and valuable nts without the outlay 
of much money. By giving credit and lowest prices we make 85 or $10 do the work that $50 does 
in a cash store. MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS NOW. Send for a copy of our handsome Christmas Catalog, 
# and in the privacy of your own home select the articles you desire, and we will send them to your 
home, place of business, or express office, for your inspection. If you like them, pay one-fifth on 
i) delivery, and the balance in 8 equal monthly amounts. We give a si guarantee of value 
/ and quality with every diamond, also the are of exchange for full — at any time for 


aoe any other article of jewelry ao = — 8 a e ae all 

. sand pay all express charges. You 

i) LOE TES © ceiens tatien | aes erate 
z A gain, so don’t delay. 

— BROS.& CO. Dept. - 1¢792 State St., Chicago | OURISTMAS CATALOG TODAY. 





















Sound Pearl-Like Teeth 


Is More a Matter of 
Choice Than of Luck 


A thorough cleansing of the teeth night and morning 
is all that is required to obtain the result—rovided 
however the proper Dentifrice is used. 

A good Dentifrice cannot be too carefully made. Its 
ingredients must be absolutely pure to maintain quality, 
and must be antiseptic—a germicide and prophylactic. 


Doctor Sheffield’s 
Creme Dentifrice 


the original tooth paste 


possesses all these qualities and 
has been recognized by Dentists 
the world over and by discrimi- 
nating buyers since 1850 as occu- 
pying the pinnacle of perfection. 


enclosed to the 
3 Sheffield Denti. 
u rice Co. 
ONE -CENT 118 Broad “Street 
STAMPS on London, 


‘onn., U. 


A Pioneer of 
the Northwest 








The Rocky Mountain Bell 
Telephone Company 









in the early days was the advance agent of 
development in the Coeur d’Alenes. 


It has steadily kept pace with the progress of 
the country, and with its present day splendid 


system of long distance lines, connecting all 
points in NORTHERN IDAHO, with its network of 
circuits in MONTANA, OREGON and WASHINGTON 
now ranks first in value of service unsurpassed. 


To havea “BELL” telephone is to have the 


will bring you a 
sample tube [1-6 
regular size). 

Or for 25c. in 
stamps or coin, we 
will mail you a 
full-size tube. 


Save the coupons 


on carton. 


They have a cash 
value 


BEST. 




























INTER. BATHING SCENE " . 
eet e rin ee 21 Gr 
(one BEACH SANIT 


The new and strictly modern MEDICAL and SURGICAL SANITARIUM, By-the-Sea. Near 
Los Angeles. Pressed brick building, elegantly furnished throughout. Three stories of solid 
comfort. Battle Creek Sanitarium methods. The finest and best-equipped of its kind west of 
Battle Creek. Graduate nurses only. Spacious and up-to-date treatment rooms and electrical 
departments. Broad verandas, sun parlor, roof garden with commanding view of the ocean, 
and Catalina Island. Tennis and other outdoor amusements. Choicest cuisine. A delightful 
place to spend the winter. Summer roses and surf bathing throughout the year. Reasonable 
rates. Beautiful descriptive booklet FREE. 

















> WHEN YOU 
APPROACH A 
MAN UPON WHOM 
YOU WISH TO MAKE AN 
IMPRESSION YOU DON YOUR 
“GLAD RAGS” . 


WHEN YOU WISH A GOOD 
RECEPTION FOR YOUR 
Nd ae dd 2) 2 
YOU SHOULD BE AS 
PARTICULAR ABOUT ITS 
RAIMENT 


PL 
THIS MEANS GOOD DESIGNS, 
rexele) Mel heme M)-T) bal in 
ON GOOD PAPER WITH 
GOOD INK AND ALL IN 
GOOD TASTE 


WEDO THAT KIND 
SCHAUM 


ENGRAVING & PRINTING 
COMPANY 


SUCCESSORS TO 


CLARK 


ENGRAVING PRINTING (0. 


DESIGNS || PRINTS 
curs = ADS 
FOLLOW-UP LETTERS 


: MILWAUKEE 











MONEY WILL STRETCH 


At least it will go further if spent in the right 
place. 50 PER CENT SAVED BY OUR BIG 
OFFERS. We can stretch your money and save 
you a full 50 per cent. 

LOOK! Here are the most remarkable Maga- 
zine Clubs ever offered. 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 








Regular Price Per vo 
MUOMRMMNNIRR rn oo nas cncs 2k wna $1.50) | Our Price 
CS aE eee 1.50] *] 50 

a eee $3.00] al 

Regular Price Per Year. r.| 
EINE RP PPE. $1. 50 Our Price 
DD EE vaccacccacskedscesbon 50 ¢ 50 
Woman’s National Daily ........ 2 00) $1. 

I dios wa $3.00 001 


Metropolitan, Sunset or Bohemian, can be sub- 
stituted for Pearson’s in this club. 


Regular Price Per Year.| 























Woman’s National Daily ........ $1.00] Our Price 
FR errr re .50 00 
National Home Journal .......... .50 . 
Total ... .. « $2.00) a. 
Regular Price Per Year.| 
Ee eR re $3. 00| Our te 
SL i055 vn agains decane tani 1.50 $ 
ree $4.50| . 
Regular Price Per bear 
er rae $1.5 
Metropolitan :. a 50| Our Price 
EE: Khawesdaue ls 1.50| $ 00 
DE wintcciecineetnencheanies 1.50} " 
[Ser $6.00| 





OUTING OR SMART SET CAN BE INCLUDED 
IN ANY OF THE ABOVE CLUBS AT $1.50. 


ANY TWO $1.50 MAGAZINES IN ABOVE 
CLUBS WILL BE SENT TO ONE OR DIFFER- 
ENT ADDRESSES FOR ONLY $1.50. 

PARIS MODES, THE GREATEST WOMAN’S 
MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD, WILL BE SENT 
TO ANY ADDRESS ONE YEAR FOR 25c. 








Regular Price per Year| . 
National Home Journal ........ $ .50 Our Price 
WUE GED Soc kescscccctonedens .50] 50 
—— C 
roe ——. Fen 1.00| 
i MD «eo duciaeeUins 6 ncn eie6 ode dade erecse 50c 
National Home Journal .................... 50c. 


and your choice of Pearson’s, Metropolitan, Bo- 
hemian, or Sunset, to one or more addresses for 
One year, only $1. 50. 





Big Bargain Prices on Single Yearly Subscriptions 
Regular Price. Our Price. 


REI is ak EDU $3.00 $1.50 
RL .s.s.0:06-wn-c,sekeeuck emer 1.50 -75 
DEED Kc devweetccdcuanetae 1.50 -75 
BIE, aca'aws ateue-cedncwcure 3.00 2.50 
EE en .50 25 
National Home Journal ..... -50 25 
Woman’s National Daily ... 1.00 .60 





. Our prices are lowest. Should any Agency or 
publisher quote or advertise better or different 
offers, send your orders to us at their price. 

We always acknowledge every order. This is 
very seldom done by any other agency. 

These offers are good to old as well as new 
subscribers. 

If you don’t want all of the papers sent to 
one address, you can split the club and have 
them sent to any number of different addresses. 

References: North Memphis Savings Bank, 
Memphis; or any business house in Memphis, or 
any magazine in our clubs. 

Always order by Name of Club and send all or- 
ders direct to the 
JONES BROTHERS — 
600-606 Goodwyn Institute. Dept. 5, Memphis, Tenn, 
SEND FOR OUR LARGE PRICE LIST. 
IT IS FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 

WE WANT AGENTS AND REPRESENTA- 
TIVES in every city, town and village in the 
United States to take subscriptions to our 
clubs. Send for our big agent’s offer. 
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$75.00 a Month 











ee: 














guaranteed, for securing only four 
orders a day for Van Norden 
Magazine. Anyone of ordinary in- 
telligence and perseverance can easily 
earn that much and more. 

We want a bright, wide-awake 
young man or woman to represent us 
in every community where we are not 
now actively represented. Securing 
new and renewal subscriptions tora 
high grade publication like Van Norden 
Magazine is one of the most profitable 
sources of income imaginable. 

Some energetic workers earn the 
above amount in their spare time— 
full time workers earn much more. 
We furnish equipment and show you 
how to start. g 

People are beginning to select their 
magazines now for the coming year, , Yan, Norden 
so now is the time for you to begin. fe Stone St, New 

Apply at once, using the $f> Gentlemen: 
attached:coupon. ¢ instructions and 












RS 5 
S Van Norden 
< 


Please send me 
equipment for tak- 
ing Van Norden sub- 

scriptions. If I don’t 
like your proposition I 
will return supplies 
promptly and it is un- 
derstood I will be under 
no further obligations to 
you. 





Mae Co Ssccs ,. sesecw esses 


WOE. cect decks Dd ae beens «O50 aie 
OE cas canipeuunstCRA ARDEA EUE. csieae 
DN 66d. k cde neans sien sdeensaarsee ans 
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Harper & Brothers 
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Fiction Just Issued 


THE TESTING OF DIANA MALLORY 


By MRS. HUMPHREY WARD. This is by far the strongest story in its purely human 
appeal that Mrs. Ward has written. It is, too, the most dramatic—a novel _ that 
charms and thrills as a story first of all. In addition, it has in full measure the grace 
and distinction for which Mrs. Ward is celebrated. The tense, yet tender, story of a 
girl who, on the eve of her betrothal to the son of a great house, comes into cruel know- 
ledge concerning her dead mother. The man is given the opportunity of sheltering 
her in this time of storm, and he—how does he meet it? That is the story. Hight illus- 
trations in Sepia from the original paintings by W. Hatherell, R. I. Post §8vo. 
Cloth a) ‘ ’ ‘ 3 ‘ ‘i ? . . i js a - . $1.50 


A SPIRIT IN PRISON 


By ROBERT HICHENS. Here is, at last, another “‘Garden of Allah’’—a book with 
all the atmospheric power of Hichens’ great masterpiece. A SPIRIT IN PRISON is a 
new wonder work with the charm of a fresh new story. The scene is Italy. Human love 
is as sunny as its skies, and the bursts of passion are like the sudden storms that 
break over its blue lakes. Italy’s people, its shores and islands, are brought to all but 
sight and sound in these pages. The love story involves an English woman, her hus- 
band, and her daughter in a gripping way. [Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth . - $1.76. 


THE SHADOW WORLD 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. Here is a new hypothesis in explanation of the bewildering 
“spirit”? forces, and Mr. Garland advances proof that this hypothesis may have nothing 
to do with the communication of the living with the dead. He sets forth, not talk, but 
the actual records. It is an amazing, convincing, and wonderfully entertaining tale—an 
entrancing story. Post 8vo. Cloth ‘ i . ‘ P = ‘ ‘ . $1.35 


GILBERT NEAL 


By WILL N. HARBEN. The story—laid in a Georgia village—of a strong, proud wom- 
an of the new order—a story that will appeal forcibly to every woman. This woman re- 
fuses to be put aside by her husband for the mere pretty face of a silly young girl. 

r. Harben has set about finding the truth of the matter and the result is a great story 
—far in advance of his other popular novels. ‘With frontispiece. Post. 8vo. Cloth $1.50. 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 


A novel by Twelve Authors: William Dean Howells, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, John 
Kendrick Bangs, Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, Mary Stewart Cutting, Alice 
Brown, Henry van Dyke, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Elizabeth Jordan, Edith Wyatt, Mary 
Heaton Vorse, Henry James. Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth. . ‘ ‘ : $1.50. 


WITCHING HOUR 


By AUGUSTUS THOMAS. The play which was the basis of this novel has been one 
of the most sensational successes of recent seasons. The story itself is filled with 
the light of a new idea. Telepathy, mental suggestion, hypnotism, the telling points of 
the drama, are caught and held completely in the novel. Jack Brookfield is a Kentuck- 
ian, warm of heart, ready of purse, and chivalrous... He is a sportsman, not a sport. 
At his house the tragedy of murder takes place. A boy, frenzied by the sight of a 
ecat’s eye in a scarf-pin, kills a young companion. The cat’s eye has exercised a dis- 
tressing influence upon generations of his family. Thus begins the narrative, which 
is carried forward as dramatically as the play. Three rare stories of love are blended, 
and, as for the humor, it is rich and constant. [Illustrated with eight photographs from 
the play. Post, 8vo. Cloth ‘ i . ‘ ‘i P ‘ ‘ . $1.50 
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Hiction Just Issued 


THE CRADLE OF THE ROSE 


By the author of “‘The Martyrdom of an Empress.’”’ A story of modern France and the 
Church and State crisis. A stery of a plot to overthrow the French Government—a 
plot originated in Brittany, the Catholic and Celtic province, which is to France what 
Ireland is to England. Persons who are in a position to know declare that the book is a 
brilliant novelization of an actual conspiracy recently suppressed, news of which has 
never been allowed to reach the public. Others, equally well informed, say that it is 
a prophecy, a forecast of what may take place at any time in the disturbed state of 
France. It is a splendid love story either wr Illustrated in color from drawings made 
by the author. Post 8vo. Cloth é P J > ° ‘ . S Net, $1.50 


THE MAN FROM HOME 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON and HARRY LEON WILSON. Here is a fresh vein of 
American humor, easy and natural—and a dashing love story as well. These authors 
have done nothing better than this unctuous American character type—Daniel Voorhees 
Pike. He is a lanky, talky lawyer with a nasal twang, witty and honest of speech. 
The love of a sweet, sane American girl for a foreign title is the backbone of the play, 
which lacks nothing of dramatic interest because of its truth and humor. Its great 
success as a play has compelled its publication as a book. A play with all the delight 
of the stage between the book-covers. Illustrated — dcisitanatuaiee of scenes in the 
play. Cloth. Post 8vo ‘ : > $1.25 


THE WINTERFEAST 


By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY. The sweeping success of “The Servant in the 
House” is the best omen for this new work. The events transpire on the evening of the 
Winter Night’s Feast, A. D. 1030, within the homestead of Thorkel, an old Iceland 
Viking. It is a drama of retribution for an old lie. The lie has been told long since, 
and well-nigh forgotten, but the effect of it falls at last on the household of Thorkel 
and devastates all the happiness he had built upon it in the twenty years since his re- 
turn from Vineland, the sole survivor of a voyage of er’ warriors to America. With 
eight photographs from the play. Cloth. Post 8vo, . : ; ; $1.25. 


THE DUKE’S MOTTO 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. The motto is the ringing chalienge, “I am here!’ 
A dazzling drama of adventure in the time of Louis XIII. of France, with a compell- 
ing love story. The hero is that reckless soldier of fortune, young Henri de Lagar- 
dere, an insolent dare-devil and the best swordsman in Europe. Post 8vo. Cloth $1.50 


EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF 


By NORMAN DUNCAN. Set in the romantic land of Labrador, among the people the 
author knows so well, and eloquent with strong passions, these stories are of the order 
that has set Mr. Duncan’s name apart in fiction. Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth $1.50. 


AN IMMORTAL SOUL 


By W. H. MALLOCK. The central figure is a young girl who is a veeeetenieen of the 
ingenuous child and the sophisticated woman. Post 8vo. Cloth . ‘ $1.50. 


MANY KINGDOMS 


By ELIZABETH JORDAN. These stories command attention because they possess 
rational plots, ohms re and adroit literary eaiacacenieal Illustrated. Post 
8vo. Cloth. a ° . » ‘ o ©. « oe 


THE BACHELOR AND THE BABY 


By MARGARET CAMERON. An absolutely aad story—one of me. few that make 
you chuckle all the way through. 16mo. Clot . . 50 cents 


THE GENIAL IDIOT 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. The same hand that has cheered and pleased hun- 
dreds of oo ™ a and Repartee”’ and “A House-boat on the Styx.’ 
16mo. Cloth ¢ a ‘ i re ae a ee) ae -$1.25 


DAVIE AND ELISABETH 


By MURIEL CAMPBELL DYAR. A dear old country couple are Davie and os, 
about whom a sweetly sympathetic story is woven. Post 8vo. Cloth. -$1.00 



























































































IN 1909 


—the real Grover Cleveland, will be 
described in THz CENTURY by the men 
who knew him best. 


THE GERMAN 
EMPEROR 


is the subjet of a remarkable article, 


current topics in which the Emperor 
talked freely. 


PADEREWSKI 


has given a most interesting interview 
to Tux Century,—his views on great 
composers and their music. 


SAINT-GAUDENS 


greatest of modern sculptors, who died 
recently, left an autobiography —a 
wonderful human document—racy with 
anecdotes and descriptions. It tells 
how he grew up a poor boy in New 
York C:ty during the Civil War period, 
and how he got his education. THE 
CENTURY will print it. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 


is writing for THe Century. Read his 
remarkable article on the Tariff and 
learn what he knows about tariffs past 
and present. 


HELEN KELLER 


is writing for THECENTURY. Don’t miss 
her article, ‘‘ My Dreams.” 


ALICE HEGAN RICE 


who wrote “‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,”’ will contribute a brilliant serial 
novel to THE CENTURY. Pathos and 
humor are exquisitely blended in this 
new story, “‘ Mr. Opp.’’ Illustrated. 


THOMPSON SETON 


whose famous “Biography of a Grizzly” 
was written for THE CENTURY, will con- 
tribute the story of a fox, as a com- 
panion piece—a sympathetic and 
charming narrative. (A short serial.) 


DR. WEIR MITCHELL 


will contribute short stories, and so 
will Thomas Nelson Page, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, Edith Wharton, Jack London, 
“Frances Little,”” Ruth McEneryStuart, 
and scores of the leading writers. 


THE ART IN THE 
CENTURY 


Famous pictures by American artists, 
reproduced in full color, are coming 
in 1909—each one worth cutting out. 
Cole’s engravings and Pennell’s beauti- 
ful pictures of French cathedrals, are 
among the features. 


GROVER CLEVELAND 7 y 
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~~ IN "1909 


LINCOLN 
CENTENARY 


The 100th anniversary of 
Lincoln’s birth will be appro- 
priately marked in THE CEN- 
TURY, which magazine has been 
the vehicle since its foundation 
for the publication of the most 
important Lincoln material. 
The great Hay and Nicolay life 
of Lincoln was published serially in THE CENTURY and 
there have been nearly one hundred separate articles 
on Lincoln. Unpublished documents from Lincoln’s 
own pen and from that of one of his private secretaries 
are coming in 1909. 





No More Beautiful Magazine Has 
Ever Been Published 


CHRISTMAS 
CENTURY 


Beginning a Serial Novel, by the Author of 
**MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH,’’ 


MR.OPP 


BY ALICE HEGAN RICE 


The leading figure a character worthy of Dickens. 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S 
SERIAL STORY OF A FOX 


Folluwing his famous ‘“‘Biography of a Grizzly’’ 











“My Experiences with the Tariff’ 
by Andrew Carnegie 
Christmas Stories. Christmas Articles 


SUPERB COLOR PICTURES 


On every news-stand, 35 cents. Subscription $4.00 


The Century Co., Union Square, | New York 
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WING PIANOS 


Ask a Hearing 


¥ and --- Nothing More! 


o 








, 
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YOURSELF AND YOUR FRIENDS 
THE JUDGE AND JURY 


VEN IF YOU ARE NOT MUSICAL, the Wing Piano will be sent 
to you on trial without the payment of even one dollar. We deliber- 
ately claim that the 21 largest styles of Wing Pianos have the most 
majestic tone under heavy playing and the sweetest tone under light play- 
ing of any upright pianos whatever, irrespective of the price or maker. 
We would not (and could not if we would) thus address millions of the most cultivated and intelligent 
readers in the U. S., spend thousands in magazines publishing such a challenge, and more thousands in R. R. 
freights, if we were wrong in our statements or over-conceited about the tone quality of the Wing Piano. 

For we are neither young nor trifling. We have been nearly half a century in the piano business, and 
during all of forty years have been scientifically studying tone and durability in preference to dollar making. 
This is the reason why the Wing Pianos ring with music. 

The forty years’ business experience has also taught us to weigh our WORDS carefully whether printed 
or spoken. Our WORD, black on white and over our name (which will be found at the foot of this notice), 
is that the Wing Piano is the sweetest of all in tone. 

Our commercial standing and references will guarantee you that our WORD is good and contract gilt-edged. 
The publishers of any prominent magazine will also tell you this. Read this exact copy of one of our trial blanks: 


TRIAL BLANK 














WING & SON, New York. eee oo) ee 
Gentlemen--Yoy may ship me on trial one Wing Piano of the above style with stool and scarf, 

t to this address: Town.......... State........ with freight from New York prepaid in advance, and 
f send me an order from the railroad depot, ON TRIAL ONLY. THERE IS NO AGREE- 


to get it ° 
MENT BY ME TO PURCHASE THIS PIANO, but I will allow it to remain in my home on trial for 
twenty days, and if it proves satisfactory and I conclude to purchase it, I will make an agree- 
ment with you to pay you $............ dm Ghee FOLLOWING DOF: .. cccscvcscscccss The piano to become 
my property upon completion of full payment as above. 
If, however, the piano does not prove satisfactory, I will return it to the railroad depot. 
I am to be under no obligation to keep this piano. In all respects the conditions are to be the 
same as if I were examining it in your wareroom. It is distinctly understood that I am to be 
AT NO EXPENSE WHATEVER FOR FREIGHTS COMING OR GOING. 
; WOGER POGGOECIUIIE Ss o6 ko csc ckd deve deg scccdecerses 


| S=s<0 6 











. We Refuse to Sell Through Dealers Write for the books and Wing Catalogue at 4 
Their profits would double the price of the OmC® °F fi in the coupon. a, 
; tear it out and mail to us now while 
WING PIANO. Buy without the dealers' profits! you think of it (and while you have , 
7 92, the coupon. You will be und.r no ¢ 
You Save From $75 to $200 obligations whatever. 47% WING 
when you buy a WING PIANO; for you buy direct-- ‘s & SON 


absolutely. You pay the cost of building it with 4% : 
only one moderate profit added. The Instrumental Attachment Fa 365-378 


With railroads everywhere, and business of all is added t th 6 
kinds done by mail, the piano dealer or agent is ordered. 2° See pt nee - oe W. 13th St. 
s 


now unnecessary. As the cheap kinds cost less than’ perfection the tones of the ° New York 
half, the dealers ‘‘talk up'' and push the cheap Harp, Zither, Sands. f Pens sy pe ee 
Pianos--but often call them high grade. andMandolin. It saveswear ,’S° name oe Pe Ravan 


- 2. and prolongs i - : slow > 
You Need these Books—They are FREE the Piano. the useal 7’? oe a Otek 
We send two good books, **The Book of Complete Playing of the keys .*.9 Information about Pi- 


Information About Pianos'' is a Complete Reference operates the Instru- 72" anos.” ‘Story, Book’ and 


| SS FS | 


Book on the Piano. Technical Descriptions--Illus- mental Attachment. ee catalogue, without any cost 
trates how all pianos are made--With large litho- FEasy 7? or obligation on my part. 
graphed pictures of 1908 models of WING PIANOS-- p t ~ 

Difference between excellent materials and labor ayments 6? 

and cheap substitutes--Reveals agents' methods, Accepted BEE? cana wench iesed eek aaa here 


etc. A handsomely illustrated book of 162 pages. and old pianos 7 
r 


THE WING PIANO is broadly guaranteed in 2"4 organs 


writing for 12 years. a MTC TCT Te TT TE eT ee eee 
, 


M2 ba i TN Ri Ea scsnescsiuibnseiesitbbvanasnbinans 
M4 - NEW YORK , 
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ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


HERE is just one great magazine for 
the children—ST. NICHOLAS. 


DO YOU REALIZE WHAT IT 
WILL DO FOR YOUR CHILDREN? 


It educates— 








that is one thing it does, and another is 
that it implants high standards of living, 
helps to make the children grow up with 
strong, sane ideas. 








IN 1909 Colored pictures by W. W. Denslow, illustrator 

of ‘*The Wizard of Oz,” in every number. 
Serial stories by Frances Hodgson Burnett, Ralph Henry 
Barbour, and other well-known writers. Colonel Larned will 
tell of ‘‘The West Point of To-day” with splendid pictures. 
‘*Historic Boyhoods”’ is a series alcne worth the price of 
the magazine. Children contribute to the St. Nicholas 
League and get prizes every month for essays, poems, 
drawings, photographs, etc. ‘‘ Nature and Science” is a 
department which interests and educates. Mothers will ap- 
preciate the pages “ For Very Little Folk.’’ And there is 
plenty of fun in every number. 





gar- Whatever magazines you get for 
yourself, surely include St. Nicholas 
for the boys and girls. 





Subscription price, $3.00a year. Begin with November, first issue of 
the new volume. Decemberis the splendid Christmas number. All 
dealers and subscription agents, or the publishers 


THE CENTURY CO. 
Union Square, New York. 
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A Trip ‘round the World 
For $1.50 


An invitation is extended to you, by 
the Editor of THE TRAVEL MAGA- 
ZINE, to join him in a ‘‘Fireside’’ Trip 
’round the World, starting in January 
and extending through the year1909. 








j The important sections of many countries will be covered on this ‘‘Fireside’’ Trip, 
and each section will be described and explained by a traveler who has recently 
visited it. Every description will be profusely illustrated. 


This ‘‘Fireside’’ Trip ’round the World will prove very interesting to you, and it 
will also be highly instructive to the whole family. Your entire expense will be 
limited to $1.50, which covers the 
twelve numbers of THE TRAVEL 
» MAGAZINE during the year 1909. 

| If you wish to see a few numbers of 
the TRAVEL MAGAZINE before ac- 
; cepting our Editor’s invitation, we will 
mail you the October, November and 
December issues (which sell for 45 cents) upon receipt of 25 cents in coin or 
















stamps. 
if you expect to take a pleasure or a business trip this winter, tell us where 
and when you are going, and we will send information that will save you 
4 two per cent. on railroad and steamship tickets, and two per cent. on 
some of your hotel bills. 
| Please Use Coupon fe 
‘ The Editor 
{ THE 
TRAVEL 
: MAGAZINE 
Magazine 875 4th Ave., N. Y. 
Dear Sir:—I am inter- 
ested in your ‘Fireside’ 
Trip ’round the World for 
$1.50. Please send me your 
October, November and Decem- 
375 FOURTH AVE ber issues, as per special offer, 
9 NEW YORK for which I enclose 25 cents. 
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At the Christmas Matinee a UU 


The greatest improvement in 
sound-reproducing instruments 
was made when Mr. Edison 
invented AMBEROL Records 


No one thing has added so much to the pleasure of the Edison Phonograph 
as a Record which plays more than four minutes, and reproduces the melody 
or voice so clearly and perfectly that the illusion almost defies detection. 

Edison Amberol Records are the same size as the ordinary Edison Rec- 
ords. They can be: played upon any Edison Phonograph by the addition of 
an attachment which any dealer can supply and any dealer can affix. 

Longer selections are now available for the Edison Phonograph than 
have ever been available before for any sound-reproducing machine, and 
these selections are better given. : 

No Edison Phonograph outfit is complete without the 
attachment to play Edison Amberol Records. 

You can hear these new Records at any dealer’s. Learn 
about the attachment and equip your Phonograph with it ee 
today. If you haven’t an Edison Phonograph, you can now oma» Cl Edison 
buy one which plays both styles of Records—the two-minute and four-minute. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO.,32 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, New Jersey 


THE EDISON BUSINESS PHONOGRAPH saves the time of 
high-salaried men and increases their letter-writing capacity. 
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1-Ready 
Safety Razor 


i 


LOOK FOR 
TRADE MARK 
FACE 


E guarantee that the Ever- 
Ready is the best shaving 
safety razor money can buy. $5.00 
makes specifically compared. Mil- 
lions of men—daily users—prove 
our claim, and we take all the risk 
convincing you. 
3uy and try—to-day—there’s 
many a dollar and many an hour 
the Ever-Ready saves you. Each 
of the twelve blades included in 
each outfit complete at $1.00 is the 
finest specimen of blade making 
known to the razor art. Each 
blade tested and protected—12 in 
each dollar outfit, together with 
handsome safety frame, handle and 
blade stropper, all in a fine case. 


EXTRA EVER-READY 
BLADES 10 FOR 50c 


You can strop Ever-Ready blades 
or exchange 10 dull blades for 10 
brand new ones upon payment of 


elry, Sporting Goods, Department 
Stores and Druggists throughout 
America and the world. 

Mail Orders “Prepaid upon receipt of $1.00 
American Safety Razor Co. 
320 Broadway, New York City 
International Distributing Co.. 
Montreal, Canada, Am. _ Safety 
Razor Co., 38 Holborn Viaduct, 

London. 
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Registered 
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S. Pat. Office 








Walter Baker & Co. have 
always maintained the highest 
standard in the quality of their 
cocoa and chocolate prepara- 
tions, and sell them at the 
lowest price for which unadul- 
terated articles can be put on 
the market. 


A new and handsomely 
illustrated Recipe 
Book sent free 
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